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THE ADVANCE GUARD | 
of the Protestant Missionary Chure 


Moravian Missionaries look for the prayerful and financial support of tha 
who wish the love of our Lord spread oan the world. 
@ First to the Jews- ~ - - 1736 
@ First to send out Medical itineianenton - 1747 
@ First to work among Lepers’ - - - 1818 


@ They have, for over 200 years, toiled against great obstacles to extend ' 
Kingdom of God. ; 


@ They a always chosen the darkest places of the earth as their fields ¢ 
labour ; 


@ They were the heralds of the Reformation; 

@ They inspired the eighteenth-century revival; : 

@ They continue to set a high standard of sacrificial servic.. The Ho 
Secretary, Mr. Horace E. Lindsey, will gratefully acknowledge your g 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy Schoo! of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World | 
Charch by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches’. Its 
basic assumptior is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, | 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. | 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 

» Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latia 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 


subjects, Sociology, Psychology, and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library | 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION} 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, 























A Christian Year Book 1950 


Completely revised and brought up-to-date with new articles and sections. A popular 
reference book of places, people and events, societies, churches and publications, in- 
cluding those connected with the Ecumenical movement. Published jointly with Lutter- 
worth Press. 7s 6d net 


x < 
q hristian Belief 4 Course of Open Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge by ALEC R. VIDLER, D.D. 


Dr. Vidler expounds the basic Christian doctrines as * an interpretation of our existence 
and experience in this bewildering universe.” 10s 6d net 


Christianity and Social Order 
by WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.D. 


A clear and forceful statement of the Christian message for society as seen by one of the 
greatest Christians of modern times. A reissue in more permanent form of the famous 
Penguin volume. 6s net 


The Yellow Robe @ The Story of Sadhu Sundar Singh 
by CYRIL J. DAVEY 


One of the most thrilling stories of modern times—the adventurous life of the Indian 
Christian who braved, again and again, the perils of the snows, wild beasts and fanatical 
priests to carry the Gospel to Tibet. The latest book in the TorcH BioGRAPHigs. 5s net 


SCM PRESS - 56 Bloomsbury Street - London W.C.1 











For a First-Class 
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Stationery Service 
Est. 1829 





PHILIP & TACEY LTD. 
69 to 79 Fulham High Street 
Fulham, London, England 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


OR seventy-six years this Society has been providing for the 

spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy, and of 
their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary organization 
engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the missionaries of 34 Protestant missionary societies at over 
100 stations in 20 different countries. 

In 1948 its ordinary expenditure was £180,118. 


The Mission endeavours to make of this work a practical demon- 
stration of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to meet men’s 
need at every point. On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are 
yielding promising results but their cost makes a larger income 
necessary if they are to be made more generally available. In the 
directly spiritual work there is a wide open opportunity of bringing 
to despairing men the treasures and the hope of the Gospel of the 
Resurrection. 


GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
of the work will be gratefully received. 


General Secretary : 
A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
































JUDAICA 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 


Judaica is a Christian quarterly which stresses better understanding 
of Jewish destiny in the past and in the present, and aims to promote 
better understanding of the Christian faith to Jews and of the 
Jewish faith to Christians. It is published in German, under the 
auspices of the Swiss Jewish Missionary Society (Schweizerische 
Evangelische Fudenmission Verein der Freunde Israels, Basel). The 
Reverend Robert Brunner is editor-in-chief. 


Annual subscription is $2.50 per year, or $.75 per single copy in 
North America ; ten shillings per year, or three shillings per single 
copy in Great Britain. Subscriptions in North America can be 
placed with Dr. Conrad Hoffmann, Jun., 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, or in Great Britain with the Jewish Work Department, 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1., England. 


Cheques should be made payable to the International Missionary Council ,and 
{ sent either to New York or to London. 
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ONCE DARK COUNTRY 
Recollections and Reflections 


By A. W. LEE 


Bishop Lee went to Africa in 1902; he 
\was consecrated Bishop of Zululand in 1935 
and resigned in 1946. In this fascinating 
book he describes incidents and characters 
of his early days—a treasure-house for 
lovers of a good story—and discusses the 
problems of education and industrialism 
aggravated by the conflict of colour. This 
study of Africa, past and present, will rouse 
the enthusiasm of all those interested in the 
Church’s Missionary activity and should be 
yread by all who recognize the alternatives 
of co-operation or hostility between black 
and white. 





SCHOOL ISLAND 


By SISTER VERONICA OF THE CROSS 
3s. 


This book gives an account of the school 
maintained by the Melanesian Mission in 
the Solomon Islands. Written by one of 
the Sisters who form the staff of the school, 
and combining charming descriptions of 
life in the South Seas with a thrilling account 
of the Japanese invasion, it is a book that 
should not be missed. 

(Published for the Melanesian Mission) 


AFRICA MARCHES 

By GEORGE YOUELL. With 8 pp. 
tes. 5s. 6d. 
The story of West African Christian soldiers 


in the Near East and Burma. The faithful- 
ness and zeal of these men has been an 


inspiration to many, and the record is not 


fonly a justification for all that missions have 
achieved, but in itself a challenge of the 
power of Christianity to remake men. 


j THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE CHURCH 


By J. WOODS 9s. 6d. 


Many Christians find the Old Testament 
difficult and are bewildered by the contro- 
versies that have raged about it during the 
last seventy-five years. Some have been led 
to accept it as verbally inspired, others have 
felt that scientific and archeological research 
has brought it down to the level of a docu- 
ment of merely antiquarian and _ literary 
interest. Mr. Woods’ new book will help 
fvery reader to a better understanding of 
the position of the Old Testament in the 
life of the Church. 
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1950 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
FOR A 
CHANGING WORLD 


MODERN MISSIONS IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 
By J. W. BURTON, M.A., D.D. 

This is a timely book on an important mission field 
largely neglected in missionary writings. The writer 
is one of the foremost authorities on the Church and 
missionary work in the Pacific. For some years he was 
a missionary in Fiji and for many years he was General 
Secretary of the Overseas department of the Methodist 


Church of Australasia. 
224 pages. (Cloth, 2-colour jacket.) Price 7s. 6d. 


THERE BLOSSOMS RED 
By LEONARD HURST 
Mr. Hurst tells of his tour of Madagascar, and the deep 
impression made on him by the great need of the island, 
the people’s suffering through the recent rebellion, and 
the warmth and liveliness of the Christian Church. 
The title is taken from lines in Matheson’s hymn, 
‘*O Love that wilt not let me go ’’— 
“From the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.”’ 
Price 2s. 6d. (2-colour paper boards cover.) 
Already Published in this Series : 
Brave New India 
China’s Hours 
To-morrow’s Men in Africa 


THE GATES OF HOPE 
By FLORENCE GIFFORD 
A book of gathered memories devoted to all who 
have made, and are making, the work of Jiaganj Hospital 
a true gateway to hope. 
Price 2s. 6d. (2-colour paper boards cover.) 


THESE AFRICAN COPPER MINERS 
By R. J. B. MOORE 

A moving appeal for justice for the defenceless peoples 
of Africa caught in the impact of modern mining industry. 
The author wrote this book during his last illness—he 
died of cancer while still a young man. It was the only 
way in which he felt he could still work for the African 
to whose service he had devoted his whole life. 
Price 6s. (Cloth, 2-colour jacket.) 


THE DECISIVE DECADE 
By A. M. CHIRGWIN, M.A., D.D. 
(112 pages, 2-colour stiff cover) 

This is a graphic account of the present position of 
Christianity and of the outlook for the World Church 
to-day by one who has been at the heart of the world 
missionary movement during recent years. It is a book 
for everyone and is issued at a specially low price. 

Price 2s. 6d. (112 pages, 2-colour paper boards cover.) 


THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


(Publishing Dept. of the London Missionary Society.) 


Broadway, LONDON, S.W.1 
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SILVER JUBILEE of | 
THE BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S COLLEGE |} 


; 















* Founded in 1925 to train the Society’s male 
missionary candidates. 


eS Recognized also as a Theological College of the Church of England ; 
225 students have been ordained to the Ministry. 


e& Affiliated to Bristol University in association with the Faculty of Arts | 
(B.A. [Theol.]). 


¢@ The Bible Diploma, The Prayer Book Diploma, The Diploma in the | 
Ministry of the Word, are unique features of the course. 


* An endowment fund is being opened to assist the maintenance and 
development of this vital work. 


THE BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


96 VICTORIA STREET LONDON, S.W.1 
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iain The world’s teading evangelical M; - Ving 
‘ ATION’S magazine—Moody Monthly is read 'SSio 
N S each month by more than 150,000 Na 


r e 
people in America and 50 foreign lands. An 1@s 
interdenominational publication of Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, Moody Monthly brings its readers 




















«1 thank the Lord, {F outstanding Christian highlights; NEWS REPORT 
oody Monthly. ot, —a unique presentation of world-wide Christian news; 
. enlightening ar sand ARTICLES BY EVANGELICAL LEADERS— including 
sermon *~ Christian sermons and addresses by men of international eminence; 
orld - W : latest news with comment on WORLD-WIDE MISSIONS. 


Also such departments as ‘Answering Your Questions, 
‘International Sunday School Lessons,’ ‘New Books, 
‘Sermon Outlines,’ and fascinating stories of missionary 
pioneer work. Join the many thousands who are reading 
Moody Monthly. Yearly subscription rate outside United 
States is $3.50, which includes postage. A feast of good 
reading, plus many unusual articles, is being planned for the 
fiftieth year of the magazine. You can’t afford to miss these 
special issues! Send your subscription NOW, plus remit- 
tance (international money order equivalent to U.S. funds) to: 


MOODY MONTHLY 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE = CHICAGO 10, ILL., U.S.A. 
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and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-4-5 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 
The School provides instruction 
in most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 
nine departments : 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 

Law 

Cultural Anthropology 
Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Facilities are available for advanced 
research. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 














SHAW BIBLE PICTURES 


Comprise what is probably the 
largest and most varied collection 
of Bible and Nature Pictures in the 
world. They are now available also 
in two series of books. 


SHAW’S STANDARD BOOKS 
OF BIBLE PICTURES 

New Testament Books Nos. 1 and 2. 

Old Testament Books Nos. 101 and 102. 
Each of these books contains 12 
of the 20-in.x30-in. Shaw Bible 
Pictures in full colour, price 12s. 
postage and packing 9d. extra. 


SHAW’S CLASSROOM BOOKS 
OF BIBLE PICTURES 
A series of nine Books with various 
tiles, of 12 of the 12-in. x 19-in. 
approx. Shaw Bible Pictures, price 
8s. 6d. each, postage and packing 9d. 
extra. Send for lists. 


HATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, E.C.I 














New Books 


DAYBREAK IN JAMAICA 
by FREDERICK PILKINGTON 
10s. 6d. net 


A chapter of Church history which 
tells the exciting story of the birth 
and growth of the Methodist Church 
(with reference to all Free Churches) 
in Jamaica. It takes in its scope 
the historical, social, political and 
economic, as well as the religious 
life of the Island. (Illustrated with 
16 photographs.) 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
DANIEL LINDLEY, 1801-80 


by EDWIN W. SMITH, D.D. 
21s. net 


The story of one of the first American 
Missionaries in South Africa is here 
placed in the context of the most 
romantic period of that country’s 
history. Here are stirring adventure 
and historical significance. 


WEST AFRICAN RELIGION 


(Illustrated from the Beliefs and practices 
of the Yoruba, Ewe, Akan and kindred 
Peoples.) 


by GEOFFREY PARRINDER, M.Th., 
Ph.D. 
10s. 6d. net 


What do Africans believe? Their 
faith can no longer be dismissed as a 
crude ‘fetishism.’ It is Polytheism 
belief in a High God, and in many 
other gods-and ancestral spirits. It 
is comparable with some of the Poly- 
theism of India and Ancient Greece. 
This book summarizes the beliefs 
and customs of several of the most 
advanced peoples of West Africa. 





EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35 CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1 





























Announcing u new and valuable Map Revie 


CHRISTIANITY ON THE MAP: AFRIC 


A visual presentation, by way of maps 
and diagrams, of the resources and also ; 
the needs of the Church throughout 
Africa. The areas of work of the principal 


Missionary Societies are shown in the book. 


32 pp. Cr. 4to. 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 8d. 


Obtainable from Society Bookshops 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE LONDON S.WA 

















THESE LAYMEN WITNESS 


Some of the great spiritual insights of the ages have 
come from laymen and laywomen. The Upper Room 
for May-June is an all-lay number. The devotional 
messages for these months are written by lay persons 
who have learned to get daily help and inspiration 
through Bible reading, prayer and meditation. Here 
are engineers, and housewives, merchants and edu- 
eators, congressmen, doctors, labor leaders, lawyers, 
and others who will lead millions of people in daily 

devotions. Join the ever-growing circle of in- 










¢ dividuals and families who find inspiration 
4, =. for daily living in THE UPPER ROOM. 


A subscription to THE UPPER ROOM is a gift of love. 
Its cost is only 50c per year. Send your list now. In- 
clude yourself, your friends, your loved ones. 

Single copies, 10c each. Consignment orders to in- 
dividuals or churches, 5c each in lots of ten or more. 


THE UPPER ROOM 





The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide 
1903 Grand Avenue Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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AFRICA 


Journal of the 


INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE 


Contains original articles by experts in all branches of African studies, notes 
on field researches in progress in various African territories, reviews of recent 
books and papers and a bibliography of current publications. 

Annual subscription: 25s., post free, or the equivalent in other currencies. 
Particulars of this and other publications of the Institute may be obtained from : 
The Secretary, INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE, 
17 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 


AFRICAN ABSTRACTS 
BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE AFRICANISTE 


A quarterly publication, bilingual (English and French), devoted to abstracts 
of current periodical literature concerned with African ethnology, linguistics 
and social studies. 

Annual Subscription : 26s., post free, or the equivalent in other currencies. 
Single Issues: 6s. 6d. 

Orders to be addressed to : 

The Assistant Editor, INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE, 
17 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 











CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


There are unprecedented opportunities for WOMEN’S WORK 
in the Churches of INDIA AND CHINA. 


C.E.Z.M.S. has been invited into new areas and urgently 

requires more Recruits—DOCTORS, NURSES, TEACHERS and 

EVANGELISTS—and FUNDS, to support the existing work 
and to take up these new invitations. 


YOUR PRAYER, YOUR GIFTS and YOUR SERVICE are needed 
by these Younger Churches. 


Please write to: 


The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 


19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
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* ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS ...2-2 cee 


They’re rarely white and not true ants—but that’s no 
consolation when they’ve eaten your home! Be safe— 


¥ remember 





UNIVERSAL—Dip or brush for positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 
ECONOMICAL — Highly concentrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and costs less. 
PERMANENT — Cannot wash-out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber and makes it fire-resistant. 
For permanent protection A 

¥ Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. Insist on ~ 


Erith, Kent, England. 
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WORSHIP AND PLAYTIME 
WITH THE LITTLE ONES 


WORSHIP FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 3 6 
By DORIS W. STREET 


Readings, praises and prayers for use 
in the Primary Department or in the 
home. 


THE BOOK OF PLAYHOURS 4- 
By DORIS W. STREET 
Musical games for children with music 
by Carey Bonner. 


PRAYERS FOR PRIMARY WORSHIP 
Compiled by DORIS W. STREET 2/= 
PRIMARY TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 2 - 
By F. HINDLE 
An approach to Primary teaching 
through Child study. 
THE CHURCH AND ITS CHILDREN 3 - 
By WILFRID j. DOIDGE, B.D., B.A. 


A valuable book for all concerned with 
the religious education of young folk. 


Postage extra. 
Apply to 


The Methodist Youth Department 


LUDGATE CIRCUS HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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SPECIAL MISSION. ARY BOOKS. 


AFRICA LOOKS AHEAD 
By W. SINGLETON FISHER 
and Dr JULYAN HOYTE 
The life story of Dr and Mrs WALTER | 
FISHER of Central Africa. One of the early | 
pioneers who followed David Livingstone ; 
the foundations laid for future service, and 
the influence they exerted. 14 pages of 
photographs, 2 in full colours. Beautifully | 
coloured dust jacket. Cloth boards. 


TREKKING AMONG MOROCCAN | 
TRIBES 
} 





By JAMES HALDANE 


One of the most striking missionaty volumes 

published, giving first-hand insight into the | 
habits of tribesmen, and vivid pictures of | 
personal dealings in the villages, market | 
places and near the mosques. Graphically | 
told with many humorous touches. 15 | 
pages of photographs, 3 in full colours. | 


MY TESTIMONY 
By MARY WARBURTON BOOTH 


The heart-throbs of a well-known missionary ; 
her Call and early service, and her thirty-six 
years among the women and girls of India. 

With 17 large photographs in full colours. | 


15s. net each. By post 15s. 6d. 


PICKERING & INGLIS, LTD. 
229 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, 6.2 


| 29 Ludgate Hill, London, £.C.4, and Branches 





























TO THE MISSION FIELD 


TRAINING OF STUDENTS over 50,000 graduates have gone 
forth from this oldest and largest Bible School, with over 2,000 active 
missionaries on the field to-day. They serve in 89 countries for 
167 mission boards. Thousands more serve in home mission work. 
Soon Missionary Technical Specialists, skilled in aviation, radio 
communications and photography, will be serving missionaries and 
mission boards on a dozen foreign fronts. Moody is the only school 
offering this specialised training. 


GOSPEL FILMS Combating atheism and communism, these ‘reel’ 
missionaries are active in the Chinese, French, Dutch, Mandarin, 
Swedish and Japanese languages. Soon to go forth in many others. 


COLPORTAGE Paper soldiers by the millions, in the form of tracts, 
gospel booklets and Scripture portions, are marching into many 
foreign lands. For the most part these are printed on the field. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Hundreds of missionaries, in 


many parts of the world, are studying through the Institute ‘ Mail 
Bag’ school. Foundation courses, advanced courses, and special 
courses are all specially designed for particular needs and for a 
closer walk with God through intelligent application of Scripture 
knowledge. Excellent for class study with native converts. 


For further information, address : 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


153 INSTITUTE PL. CHICAGO10, ILLINOIS’ U.S.A. 
‘For more than 60 Years a GROWING Testimony’ 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF 
EASTERN ASIA? 


By LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 


AS I have thought about the subject which has been given to 
me, I have often had before my mind the example of a great 
evangelistic missionary to whose work I had the privilege of succeed- 
ing—Dr J. H. Maclean of Conjeeveram, who spent about fifty years 
as a missionary in South India, more than half of them in the great 
Hindu stronghold which I have named, and who left there a quite 
ineffaceable impression of the power of the Gospel. As I have thought 
of his work, and asked myself what were the essential features of an 
evangelist as I saw them in him, it has seemed to me that they are two: 
Firstly, there must be an absolute conviction of the truth of the 
Gospel. Evangelism is not a promotional programme to get people 
on to our side. That is what goes by the bad name of proselytism. 
Evangelism is our witness to a truth which has mastered us, a truth 
infinitely greater than all our programmes, the eternal truth of God 
Himself. Before that we must ever remain utterly humbled. There 
are hundreds of people in Conjeeveram to-day, from pundits to 
jutka-wallahs, who will tell you stories of J. H. Maclean testifying 
to every man, in season and out of season, in the public street and 
in private, often in face of abuse and physical violence, that the 
Gospel is true. That kind of thing will not in the end be confused 
with proselytizing. When Dr Maclean died and the Hindu old boys 
of the Mission High School held a memorial meeting, I expected 
that—as so often happens—they would praise his educational work 
and say nothing of his evangelism. But, on the contrary, man after 


1 A paper read at the conference on “The Task of the Church in Changing 
East Asia’, held at Bangkok, December 1949. 
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man of them rose up to tell stories of his preaching, and of his persist- 
ence and resourcefulness in countering opposition, and the repeated 
burden of their words was ‘If there are more missionaries like this, 
we want them; for here was a man who absolutely believed in the 
truth of the Gospel he preached’. 

Am I wrong in thinking that one of the greatest weaknesses of 
our churches is just this—an inadequate concern for the Gospel as 
truth? Is it true that the widespread neglect of theological study and 
theological training in our churches is based on that defect? 

Secondly, the evangelist is one who is mastered by the truth 
which he has to proclaim—not by an impersonal truth, but by Him 
who is the Truth. He is a man mastered by Jesus Christ, the living, 
reigning Christ. He is not his own master, he is Christ’s freed slave. 
His evangelism, like his good works, is not so much a programme as 
an overflow. Like the ointment poured out upon Jesus’s feet which 
He said would be remembered wherever the Gospel was preached, 
it is the overflow of a forgiven and thankful heart. That, surely, is 
the fragrance of true evangelism. True evangelism is recognizably 
not a man’s own enterprise, not a church’s own enterprise, but the 
overflowing of the love of Christ into the world through lives broken 
and healed, mastered and set free, by that love. That is the error in 
the Gandhian invitation to Christians to stop preaching and let the 
fragrance of their lives draw men to Christ. That which does not 
constantly and explicitly point beyond itself to Christ is not the true 
fragrance of the Christian life. 

What I have said is very obvious. But we know how far our 
churches are from being mastered by the love of Christ. If, without 
recognition of that, we sit down to talk about the evangelization of 
eastern Asia we shall be engaged in a hopeless and indeed blasphem- 
ous enterprise. I am quite sure that in all sober truth the main thing 
we have to do at this conference, in our churches and in our private 
lives, is just to pray that Christ may so master us that we become 
channels of His love to others. I know that there is a place for the 
discussion of programmes and points of contact. But do we not also 
know the danger that these should be put in the centre, and so throw 
the whole picture out of focus? Does not every one of us who has 
preached Christ to non-Christians know that the miracle by which 
God takes the stumbling speech of a sinful man and uses it to convert 
the heart of another man is a miracle, a work of the living Holy 
Spirit and not man’s work? If we forget that, then our whole 
evangelistic enterprise becomes, in Paul’s language, carnal. 

Trate back any of the great evangelistic movements in the 
history of any branch of the Church to its source, and will you not 
find men and women on their knees, praying alone and together? 
Not the formal and perfunctory prayers which are so often all that the 
Church offers to her Lord, but wrestlings and pleadings that do not 
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let go until God has mastered and blessed. There is no other secret. 
Must we not therefore put first in our programme that we whom 
God has brought together from great distances to this quiet spot 
should so pray, and should lead others in our churches so to pray? 

What we have to preach is, of course, the one eternal and un- 
changing Gospel. But we have in each generation to exercise our 
minds upon it, seeking to commend it in the most effective way to 
each time and place. There are great differences within our area. 
Even where the same factors are at work, they are differently related 
to each other, and are effective in differing degrees. But 1 suggest 
these six very obvious features of our situation: 

1. There are the ancient static systems of culture which for 
generations provided the peoples of eastern Asia with organized 
systems of ends by which their lives could be directed. 

2. There has been the invasion of these systems by western 
culture, science, technology, political and economic power, and 
religion. This invasion has to some extent, though only to some 
extent, disrupted these ancient systems. In so far as it has substituted 
for them any coherent alternative pattern of living, it has been 
centred in a dynamic conception of this world’s history. In contrast 
to the static systems which it attacked, it substituted the idea of 
progress within human history as the objective by which human 
conduct was to be directed. 

3. There has been the reaction of the ancient cultures, rejuvenated 
and profoundly changed by their contact with the West, expressing 
itself in the various national movements throughout eastern Asia— 
movements all of which have in common the conception of this 
world’s history as the place where the ultimate decisions are made. 

4. There has been the crisis within western culture which has 
caused its motive force largely to collapse at the moment of its 
greatest expansion throughout the world. 

5. There has been the birth of the latest child of western culture, 
Communism, with its tremendous thrust throughout all the eastern 
Asian countries, and with its own particular version of the general 
western conception of progress. 

6. There is finally this vivid concretion of the crisis of western 
culture, the atomic bomb, with its query placed against the very 
central affirmation of western culture—the affirmation, namely, that 
the clue to life is in the forward movement of human history itself; 
the atomic bomb which has vividly raised for multitudes the question 
whether civilization has any future at all. 

The total effect of all these factors is that men do not know by 
what standards their actions will finally be judged, or indeed whether 
there is any standard at all. As Pierre Maury has said, ‘our world 
suffers from having no judge’. And into this vacuum Marxism has 
projected its own tremendously definite doctrine that the standard 
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of judgment is the developing social process itself, that a thing is 
right if it is ultimately successful. But this means that in the end the 
question ‘What is right?’ becomes the question ‘Who has the most 
powerful and ruthless will to succeed?’ 

If that is at all a true sketch of our situation, then are we not 
called upon to place particular emphasis in our day upon that part 
of our message which was most neglected during the period of the 
unhindered expansion of western culture—the eschatological? Must 
we not remind ourselves and all in our churches that our citizenship 
is in heaven, from whence we wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ? Must we not confront this world, which has all but lost the 
sense of any ultimate standard of judgment, with the truth that it 
has a Judge, a Judge and a Saviour, who has come and will come 
again? The time is surely past for us to hurry along in the wake of 
the social reformer and the world-planner, trying to get them to listen 
to our assurances that we also are interested in this world. Of course 
we are interested in this world—interested equally whether its end 
is to-morrow or ten thousand years from now, interested as much in 
the blind, the lame and the halt as in the so-called leaders and key 
people. But our interest in this world is dictated and governed at 
every point by our citizenship in another. This is surely the time to 
speak plainly to our world, as Paul did to Felix, of righteousness and 
self-control and the judgment to come, to warn men that even the 
whole future of civilization, or the question whether it has a future 
at all, is not the ultimate question; that there is a more ultimate 
question, a tribunal where final judgment will be passed on all men 
and all human history, whatever be the point at which it pleases the 
Judge to bring that history to its close; and that the Judge is also the 
Saviour of the world, in whom men are invited here and now to put 
their whole trust, He who loved us and gave Himself for us. It is 
because the eternal Judge, who will at the end both pronounce and 
carry out the final judgment on all human history, has visited us 
here in time and bound us by faith to Himself, that we have a message 
with which to confront the world. It is only as we take seriously that 
anchorage in eternity that the Church can ride out the storms of 
time. Without it, the Church is a mere drifting hulk. 

It may be that God has yet long centuries of development in 
store for the human race; it may be that the time of final judgment 
is at hand. We do not know. Our message is not about that. Again, 
it may be that God has a part for the Church to play in shaping the 
culture of the generations to follow us, or it may be that He has in 
store for the Church a time of historical insignificance, of contempt 
and persecution. Again, we do not know. Our message is not about 
that. Our message is to the people now living and, like all human 
beings, soon to die. It is to tell them of the true dimensions of this 
brief earthly existence, the dimensions of heaven and hell; of the 
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eternal God who created them and of the eternal glory for which He 
created them; and of His Son Jesus Christ by whom He has called 
them into that eternal glory. It is to invite them to that decision of 
faith in Him by which they are made sharers now in that eternal 
world; to share with them that hope to which we are begotten again 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead—the fae of His 
coming again; to pour out for and with them that love which is 
simply the life of God’s eternity manifested in time. The very 
character of the Church’s deeds of love and service is surely deter- 
mined by this reference to the eternal Kingdom. The citizens of 
heaven are to carry out the laws of heaven here on earth. They are 
to care as much for the flotsam and jetsam of humanity—the misfits, 
the outcastes, the wreckage of the social process—as for the key 
people, the people who have the power in their hands. ‘They are to 
throw themselves into the tasks of each hour with a disinterested love 
which is not one of the products of time but a gift of the eternal God. 

I know, of course, how easily this emphasis upon the eschato- 
logical setting of the Gospel can be perverted in all sorts of ways— 
into a morbid curiosity about signs and dates, an extreme partiality 
for the books of Daniel and Revelation, and a contempt for the great 
tasks of political and social and economic justice. I hope to be 
excused from wasting your time by anathematizing the heresies of 
our grandfathers and grandmothers. I submit to your prayerful 
consideration this conviction that the Gospel which we preach must 
be filled, as the New Testament is filled, with a vivid awareness of 
its eschatological setting, with a vivid consciousness of the fact that 
we speak as those whose citizenship is in heaven, from whence also 
we wait for a Saviour who shall fashion anew the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of His glory; as 
those who hope ardently for His coming again and in whom that 
hope, which no threat can take away, begets a life of loving service 
to all men. Unless the Church has a message from beyond the 
world, it will not move the world by one hair’s breadth. Let us not 
reserve our faith about God’s ultimate destiny for the human soul 
to the prayers which we offer at the graveside. Let us glory in the 
fact that our Gospel is news from beyond the grave. Let us be 
insistent in pressing upon this world of ours the truth that there is 
a day when God will judge the quick and the dead and that it is then, 
and only then, that the final judgment upon human history and 
upon every human deed will be pronounced. And let us therefore 
serve Him now, looking past all that may lie in store for us whether 
of life or of death, thankfully committing everything to Him who is 
able to keep that which we commit to Him against that day. 

On the subject of who it is that is to preach the Gospel, the only 
thing I want to say is this, that we should put in the centre of our 
thoughts the fact that the missionary agency must always be the 
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Church. In spite of all the thought and discussion which have centred 
in this church-mission relationship in recent decades I wonder 
whether the real theological point at issue has always been grasped, 
the fact that the existence of church and mission as two separate 
and parallel organizations has profoundly corrupted our conception 
of the nature of both. The idea that the mission can be an enter- 
prise apart from the Church, acting over its head, directed from 
elsewhere, and the Church a receptacle into which the products 
of the mission can be deposited, is surely one which corrupts both. 
The truth is that the Church is not the Church in any New Testament 
sense unless it is a mission. The Church is’ the outflowing of God’s 
love into the world. It is the body of Christ who came to seek and 
save the lost and, if it is not all the time actively seeking and saving, 
it is—to that extent—not the Church. I very much like the phrase 
of Professor Emil Brunner, “The Church exists by mission as fire 
exists by burning’. To change the metaphor, the Church is not a 
pool into which we can put the fish which the evangelist has caught; 
it is the outflowing stream of Christ’s love drawing all men to itself. 
By detaching mission from the Church, and thinking of it as a 
separate activity, we have grievously corrupted in practice our whole 
conception of what the Church is. 

But we have also corrupted the idea of mission. The mission of 
the Church is to carry on Christ’s work of drawing all men to 
Himself, He whose body the Church is. When the Church in any 
place is functioning healthily, it draws men to Christ by the double 
bands of its word and its life. Its words of witness to the living 
Christ, and the quality of its fellowship within and its sacrificial love 
to those without, draw men to Him who is Himself the Church’s 
head. There is thus no gap between the experience of conversion and 
the experience of joining the fellowship of the Church. The two are 
the inward and outward forms of one fact. Reconciliation with God 
is at the same time reconciliation with God’s people. In this situation 
we are delivered from a falsely individualistic view of the work of an 
evangelist. All the varied Christian activities both of witness and of 
service complement and strengthen one another, because they all 
visibly proceed from the same source, which is the Church. 

Perhaps this is all very obvious. If so, I must ask your pardon. 
I only plead that from the beginning we conceive our task in these 
terms: las shall these churches in eastern Asia discharge their duty 
to win their neighbours for Christ? Where and how shall we ask the 
continuing help of the older churches in doing it? Where and how 
shall we lend a hand in the missionary tasks of churches in ‘other 
regions than our own? How shall the Church in eastern Asia be 
strengthened and trained to discharge its evangelistic task? 

The Church has always two simultaneous duties. It has firstly to 
strengthen and make more real the citizenship of all its members in 
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heaven. In word and sacrament, in prayer and communion, it must 
be leading its members to an ever deeper rooting in the eternal order. 
It must lift up its members week by week into the heavenly places 
until they know more and more certainly that heaven is indeed their 
home, and the love and joy and peace of heaven become their very 
life. In this task the Church will often have to leave the world behind. 
Even the interested enquirer may be puzzled and repelled. The 
Church’s worship may seem to him unintelligible. Yet if the Church 
fails to do this it is liable to become salt without savour, a mere 
dressing up of human desires and fears in the language of faith. 

Secondly, and all the time, the Church has to involve itself and 
all its members more and more deeply in all the affairs of the world, 
to be engaged up to the hilt in all its temptations and sorrows, its 
shame and despair, its strife and labour, its struggle with disease, 
injustice and every manifestation of evil; and in all this to bear about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
may be manifest in it. It is always relatively easy for the Church to 
do one of these things and neglect the other. Its task is to live in the 
tension of loyalty to both tasks, and in that place, in that tension, to 
bear witness to the Gospel. 

What practical suggestions do these reflexions lead to? I suggest 
six matters, not all of equal importance, in which I believe that we 
could give a lead to the churches which we seek to serve. 

1. I put first the strengthening of our churches in worship. I am 
sure that liturgical renewal is fundamental to the discharge of our 
evangelistic task in this day. If we are to make more real and vivid 
to all our members their citizenship in heaven, the very first essential 
is a strong liturgical life which, week after week and year after year, 
will bring all our members into vital remembrance of the fundamental 
truths of the faith, and which will make a way for the feet of learned 
and unlearned, of weak and strong, together to enter into God’s holy 

lace and to behold His glory. There is much evidence to show that 
it is along this line that God is bringing new strength to many of the 
churches in Europe. I do not think that we in Asia have yet taken 
this fundamental part of our task sufficiently seriously. 

2. I take second the matter of theological training: When confer- 
ences meet to discuss priorities, this is generally placed at the top. 
When finance committees meet to prepare budgets it is apt to get to 
the bottom. I know that conditions differ widely in different areas, 
but I believe that on the whole we are shockingly weak in real 
theological study. We have not put down strong enough intellectual 
roots. We are living too much on the top soil, and a flood will easily 
carry us away. I think that this conference must say again that the 
Church will continue this neglect of theological study at its peril. 

3. Thirdly, I put the training of a lay apostolate. There are at 
least three Senses in which we might use this phrase. There is first 
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the training of paid church workers for service other than the 
ordained ministry. I am not here speaking about this. There is, 
secondly, the training of laymen for volunteer service in the Church 
as preachers, evangelists, teachers and for the pastoral care of 
congregations. This is of quite fundamental importance. In the first 
place, and in general, it must be our duty to train the whole congrega- 
tion in each place to be a missionary team and to have a consistently 
missionary attitude to its neighbourhood. There are many who 
regard the practice of street preaching as of little value, but I person- 
ally believe that the regular practice of calling the whole congregation 
in a place out into the streets for public preaching is of great value in 
giving this training. The actual results in conversions may not be 
great, though they are not negligible. But this work should not be 
judged solely by its immediate results. It should be judged as a 
Communist judges a strike, which may not be successful in achieving 
any immediate economic benefit to the strikers, but which trains 
them in the particular kind of militant attitude which the Communist 
desires. So, in a very different sense, the regular calling out of all our 
members for evangelistic work trains them in that kind of attitude 
which they ought to have towards the people among whom they live. 
I am sure that the effect of doing this upon the whole spirit and 
temper of the Christian work of the congregation is most profound. 
When the same people who on week-days are working in school or 
hospital or office are on Sundays standing in the streets and preaching 
the Gospel, the spiritual quality of each of these activities is deeply 
affected by the ~ sg Then, those who show gifts above the average 
must be given further training for special kinds of voluntary service 
in the Church.-We must be constantly building up a corps of such 


trained volunteers. I think it is also important that regular provision | 


should be made within the structure of our churches for giving to 
such volunteer workers a definite status as part of the whole ministry 
of the Church. Thirdly, there is the task of training Christian laymen 
to be effective Christians within their own special vocations. Much 
has been done in Europe along this line at Bossey, in the German 
Evangelical Academies, and in the English Frontier groups. I think 
we in Asia have hardly touched this task. It is vital to our whole 
evangelistic approach to the world. We have to help the church 
member to be a Christian in his job. 

4. My fourth heading is Christian literature. Like theological 
training, it is a subject upon which there has been more recommenda- 
tion than performance. This conference must again draw the attention 
of the churches to the critical importance of literature in the dis- 
semination of the Gospel. 

5. Fifthly, I put this—some share in the wider task of world 
evangelization. I have stressed the truth that evangelism is from the 
very beginning the task of the Church. Without this, the Church is 
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still-born. I want to add now that a sense of partnership in the whole 
world task of the Church is of vital importance to the spiritual health 
of the Church. Each church and peo congregation must feel, not 
only that it is responsible for the evangelization of its immediate 
neighbourhood, but also that it has a stake in the evangelization of 
the world. I do not believe that this can be achieved by the occasional 
attendance of a few picked delegates at oecumenical conferences, 
valuable as these are. It will be attained by the steady and sacrificial 
giving of ordinary church members to missionary work in other 
lands. Those of us who have grown up in the older churches know 
how profoundly important is the part which the foreign missionary 
enterprise plays in the whole spiritual life of these churches. In the 
Church of South India we have been given a small share in the 
evangelization of Papua. I do not know whether we have done good 
to Papua, but I am sure that this mission has done good to us. The 
fact that we have to put before each member this responsibility for 
the evangelization of a distant part of the world is of great value for 
the development of the Church’s sense of missionary responsibility. 
I covet for evefy church this same privilege. 

6. Lastly, and very briefly, there is something which I cannot 
leave unsaid. If we are to stand in the midst of this disrupted world 
of eastern Asia and call to all men in the name of Christ: ‘Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest’, 
we must ourselves be one in Him. Christ is not divided, and inasmuch 
as we are divided our invitation is not the invitation of Christ but of 
men. I know that in a true and infinitely precious sense we are one in 
Christ Jesus. But if, knowing this, tasting this, experiencing this, we 
still persist in our divisions, the world will correctly conclude that 
there are things which we value even more than this. I know that 
Christian reunion involves pain and stress; it is the pain of laying 
everything—even our ecclesiastical traditions—at the feet of Christ. 
But there are too many in Christendom to-day praying ‘Lord, that 
we may all be one—but not yet’. I think God has put it into the hearts 
of the churches of eastern Asia to pray, ‘Lord, that we may all be 
one—now’. I do not think that we dare stifle that prayer, because I 
believe that it is our Lord’s own prayer prayed in us. 

And that brings me back at the end to say again what I said at 
the beginning, what I think is absolutely fundamental. ‘Neither is 
he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but God that 
giveth the increase.’ In sober truth our greatest task, here in this 
conference and everywhere, is to pray that God may do His will, 
through us or through other agents, in eastern Asia. 


LESSLIE NEWBIGIN, Bishop 








THE BANGKOK CONFERENCE OF 
EAST ASIA LEADERS: 


AN IMPRESSION 
By P. D. DEVANANDAN, Pu.D. 


es. 1949’, marks another significant milestone in the 

history of world Christianity. Between December 4th and 11th 
there met together in the Wattana Wittaya Academy, Bangkok, 
nearly one hundred leaders of the Church from over twelve countries 
in East Asia, under the joint auspices of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches. They met at a time 
very crucial in the history of the continent of Asia and of the world, 
and shared together their hopes and fears for the Church. 

Even.as early as 1938, at the Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, the idea of a regional conference of this nature, 
at which to discuss the common problems of the younger churches 
of Asia, was mooted. After the war, in 1946, it was further suggested 
that an East Asian office of the International Missionary Council 
and of the World Council of Churches might be set up. At Whitby, 
Toronto, the following year, it was decided that before establishing 
such an office, steps should be taken to plan for an East Asia confer- 
ence, when representatives of the churches and Christian Councils 
in this area could meet and strengthen their fellowship one with 
another and discover how best they might participate more fully in 
the life of the oecumenical Church. A joint commission was appointed, 
with Dr R. B. Manikam, of India, as chairman and Dr S. C. Leung, 
of China, as executive secretary. Thus ‘Bangkok, 1949’, came about. 

This was the first occasion on which a regional conference of 
non-Roman Catholic Christendom had been convened with a 
membership predominantly East Asian. In fact, the Bangkok 
conference was altogether of East Asian planning, direction and 
leadership. Yet there was nothing disproportionately regional about 
it, for at every turn there was a deep sense of oecumenical fellowship 
which would not be bound by any narrow nationalism. 

Throughout the conference there was such perfect accord and 
such fine co-operation between the leaders of the younger churches 
of East Asia and the representatives of the older churches that one 
was scarcely conscious that it had been planned and directed by 
East Asians. On the contrary, there were points in the programme 
when it looked as though there was little outstanding about the 


general trend of discussions which might have been regarded as 
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distinctively oriental. One reason was that the younger churches of 
East Asia represent a wide variety of stages in development. Some 
of them are still at a comparatively early stage, their leadership being 
furnished by youthful ministers prematurely called to places of 
responsibility. For this same reason, the problems of the younger 
churches are not all the same, nor even similar. The one bond of 
unity, however, was that all of us were in a small minority in a non- 
Christian environment which was in varying degrees hostile, and at 
no point friendly. What did provide a sense of fellowship was the 
tremendous sense of responsibility that even in our several circum- 


- stances the Gospel must be proclaimed. Indeed, there was no doubt 


that the central concern of the whole conference was evangelism, 
the proclamation of the Gospel of the Crucified and Risen Lord. 

The unfortunate absence of the Chinese delegation, owing to the 
difficulty of their Government not being recognized by Thailand for 
purposes of visa, was keenly felt. The Chinese would have un- 
doubtedly made a challenging contribution to the findings, had they 
been present. Japan’s quota consisted of able men and women, but 
they chose to be modest and restrained in their observations, this 
being the first time since the war ended that Japan was participating 
again in oecumenical discussions. Much responsibility for guiding 
the deliberations of the conference had to be faced, therefore, by 
the representatives from the older churches. This, however, did not 
make the findings any less significant, for at every point emphasis 
was laid upon the East Asian purpose of the gathering. 


THE GosPEL OF SOCIAL REDEMPTION 


More than one half of the entire populations of the world lives 
in East Asia, about 1160 millions in all. The Church in this area 
consists only of fifty million, of which barely sixteen million are 
Protestant or Anglican, a million to a million and a half Orthodox, 
and the rest Roman Catholic. Repeated reference was made during 
the discussion to this minority community of Christians encountering 
a situation which is increasingly complicated by the on-march of 
political events and widespread social revolt. As we listened to the 
reports, nothing loomed larger in our minds than that the Word of 
saving health to all nations must be preached. 

The contemporary setting in East Asia is in part due to the fact 
that pre-western impact upon these lands, though superficial, has 
created a number of problems, chiefly in the realm of economics. 
The simple social set-up still continues to be rural and agricultural 
in most places, the family rather than the individual being the basic 
unit within the social organism. There is no effective middle class, 
though an artificial middle class did grow up with the expansion of 
commerce during the period of western dominion. Nevertheless, the 
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old social pattern is being assailed largely by the progressive thought 
of this small middle-class intelligentsia. ‘The consequence is far- 
reaching. We can hear in many of these lands the rumblings of a 
general social revolt. 

Living in conditions of great poverty and social tyranny, the 
bulk of the people had long been deprived of freedom and social 
justice. Political freedom has brought with it a new sense of dignity, 
of human values, and a passion for social justice and true democracy. 
It was pointed out that 


Ideologies have arisen to interpret this revolution to the common man 
and to lead him in his search for his destiny. Ideological conflicts are becoming 
increasingly integral tu the political and social life of East Asia. The victory 
of Communist leadership in China has created an essentially new situation 


there, and at the same time made the tensions more acute in other Asian 
lands. 


In such a setting, the Church in Asia is called to proclaim the 
Gospel with a challenging relevance to precisely these ideological 
and political conflicts. ‘The Church may not enter the arena of party 
politics: it is not competent to pass judgment on the technical aspects 
of government. But it must declare the fundamental truths concern- 
ing the Christian understanding of man in society and in the State. 
In a telling paragraph of its findings the conference affirmed: 

A duty rests upon the churches in East Asia to help through literature 
and other means both those within their fold and outside, especially youth, 
to understand the true nature of the social crisis which they are in, and the 


positive way to accept its challenge in the historical situation in which they 
are placed. 


The churches should speak through evangelists who identify them- 
selves in a costly way with the day-to-day struggles for justice of 
the labourer and the peasant. The fundamental rights of human 
personality cannot be secured unless it is recognized that they are 
based on man’s relation to God in Christ. Democratic institutions 
and values divorced from their original Christian motive eventually 
break down. The Christian has the task of redefining and reinforcing 
these institutions and values in the light of the Christian faith, 
supplying the moral dynamic which they lack to-day, especially 
when, as many delegates reported, though the new democratic order 
calls for high standards of responsibility in civic relations, there is 
a general deterioration in moral integrity. 


THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 


The influence of Communism in East Asia, though widespread, 
varies from one country to another. China has come very much 
under Communist control. But the general feeling in Bangkok was 
that the revolution in China, though led by Communists, had not 
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yet manifested the evil consequences of the moral relativism which 
is integral to Communism. If this is so, it will be our task to provide 
a moral and religious foundation for the new sense of social freedom 
and economic justice among the people of China. Although there 
was no Chinese delegation, a statement was submitted by some out- 
standing Chinese Christian leaders on the attitude of the new China 
to the revolutionary changes that have come about: 


From now on, a new political concern, a new philosophy, a new creed 
and a new mode of living will be instilled into the masses of the people 
with a vigour that is hitherto unknown. Much of China’s traditional heritage 
will be rigorously scrutinized, and if need be discarded; many new and far- 
reaching policies will be put into execution. Out of this will be born a new 
China radically different from the China of old. 


In such a situation, the Church must discover methods and means 
that are timely and permissible, taking up the cross of hardship and 
sacrifice, closing its ranks, directing all efforts to creative work. 
For one thing, Chinese Christians may not stand aloof from pelitics, 
but must conform as citizens in the new State with a general pattern 
of service, organization and administration. From the standpoint of 
relations with the older churches, it means that from now on the 
determination of policy and financial administration in the Chinese 
Church will have to pass to Chinese leadership, where it has not 
already done so. The future missionary from abroad will have to 
spend himself in special service projects, living and working in a 
situation entirely foreign to him. He should be prepared to share 
in the general economic struggles of the people among whom he 
lives and whom he tries to serve. His work will in future be more 
intensive than extensive, for travel may be restricted. Financial help 
from abroad may be allowed to continue. But, as our Chinese friends 
say, ‘It is understood that mission funds are still welcome provided 
no strings are attached’. The Chinese Church will not emerge from 
this historic change unscathed. The weaker Christians may fall 
by the wayside. But the truly devoted and loyal will endure to the 
end, stronger and worthier for their witness to the Gospel in Christ. 


THE PRoBLEM OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


The conference gave much thought to the question of religious 
liberty, a burning issue in many East Asian lands. In most of the 
new national constitutions the right of religious freedom receives 
due recognition. Real freedom means that each citizen will have 
freedom to decide for himself about his religion and to practise it. 
In all free countries, each religion must have the right to proclaim 
its convictions and to propagate its faith. But while religious freedom 
may be guaranteed in a constitution, it frequently happens that, at 
local and provincial levels, social and administrative pressure may 
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be applied to make the constitutional declaration virtually ineffective. 
At Bangkok, disquieting reports were heard of countries where 
Christian evangelism has been made impossible. We heard of 
discrimination against Christians and of material inducements to 
adopt the dominant religion of the country. We heard of the tendency 
for the State to assume responsibility for the organization of religious 
life. Here, the conference declared: 


The Christian churches and national Christian councils must take an 
energetic stand against all these infringements of religious freedom and 
assist in educating the adherents of all religions towards a fuller under- 
standing of the nature of religious liberty. Ignorance about it among the 
members of the churches themselves is a serious cause militating against the 
extension of religious freedom. The Christian Church cannot accept any- 
thing less than the freedom which allows it to be what it is, namely, the 
body through which the Lord Jesus Christ continually calls men and 
women from all nations, races and religions into communion with Himself. 
The Church dare not become a static minority; it must ever remain an 
ever expanding, dynamic, free and open society. 


But the real life of the Church does not depend on such safe- 
guards and guarantees. The witness of the Church must be a witness 
of the whole worshipping body. Evangelism is the concern of the 
entire Christian community. The Christian witness of devout 
laymen and women in their daily contact with their non-Christian 
fellows carries greater force and conviction. The mobilization of the 
laity in the cause of evangelism would necessarily result in the 
adoption of new strategies in the campaign, new methods of approach. 
We need the courage to undertake bolder experiments in this 
direction. In their business relations and their professional work, 
Christian laymen and women are already right on the frontiers of 
conflict. The silent testimony of their lives, which Gandhi once 
described as the perfume of the rose in the wilderness, undoubtedly 
evokes interest. But it does not invariably produce the shock of 
shattering awareness of the amazing love of God in Christ. That 
comes only when mind meets mind and heart communicates with 
heart. The articulate word of Christian witness and the unspoken 
gesture of Christian love form a powerful combination. 

It was, however, unfortunate that there were very few lay repre- 
sentatives present. The attempt to enlist their support had been 
distressingly disappointing. It would be well to bear in. mind, for 
future occasions, the need to redouble efforts to secure a goodly lay 
representation. The same is also true of women representatives, 
though it must be said to their credit that the women delegates made 
a significant contribution to the entire conference. Provision had 
also been made for youth observers, and the response here was more 
encouraging. The youth department of the World Council of 
Churches had made it financially possible for at least one youth 
delegate from each country to attend. They had an occasion to meet 
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and discuss among themselves their common problems and to 
discover ways and means by which youth could play its part in the 
life of the Church in East Asia. Young people from nine countries 
in East Asia were present and in their report they stated: 

As we have taken part in this conference, we have become increasingly 
aware of our kinship with one another both in our aspirations and in the 
problems confronting us; of the reality of the worldwide Church; of the 
Church set over against the world in every country; and we have become 


conscious that youth has a special place in the whole evangelistic task of 
the Church. 


It was largely because of the yt pees of their report that attention 
was drawn to the possibility of oecumenical training for Christian 
lay leadership. While it was felt that any central institute would be 
impossible, it was suggested that every possibility be explored in 
different parts of East Asia. The hope was expressed that in time 
it may be possible for Dr Hendrik Kraemer to visit the area with 
a view to organizing conferences for the training of lay leaders. 
Special emphasis was placed upon the professional groups of 
Christian laity, so that many may be challenged with the need for 
resenting the claims of the Gospel in the context of their professional 
ives. Youth at Bangkok did yet another service, pointing out that 
in Asia, where young people are still in rural areas, we ought to be 
more conscious of Christians whose lives are spent in agriculture 
and in industry. 

No report of this conference could be complete without reference 
to two other matters of grave concern. One was the call to Christian 
unity. Considerable progress has, indeed, been made in effecting 
Christian co-operation among the various organizations at work in 
the different lands. In China and Japan, the Philippine Islands and 
South India, unions of various types have actually been achieved. 
Elsewhere, as in North India and Ceylon, there are active conversa- 
tions in process. It is clear that the churches of East Asia are taking 
with real seriousness the prayer of our Lord ‘that they all may be 
one’. In its message to the Christian world the conference expressed 
itself emphatically on this point: 


We give thanks to God for the growing desire in the churches of Eastern 
Asia for unity in the common life of Christ’s body. We rejoice at the steps 
that have already been taken for this end in some of the countries. But we 
acknowledge with shame and penitence that we continue to sin against the 
Lord in presenting a divided witness to the world He came to save. We 
believe that God has called the churches of Eastern Asia to a special oppor- 
tunity to fulfilment of our Lord’s unceasing prayer “That they all may be 
one, that the world may believe’, and we call upon all our churches to pray 
and work that His will may be done. 


The other concern was with regard to the Christian home. The 
home is the real centre of Christian nurture. Reports from China, 
India and the Philippines drew attention to the strategic importance 
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of the Christian home as the most effective agency of evangelism in 
our modern world, especially when natural ties of human relation- 
ships in the family are giving way under the pressure of new economic 
ideals and social theories. Social virtues may be based on moral 
codes sanctioned by man-made laws. But the Christian graces are 
founded on the eternal contradiction of God’s hatred of sin and His 
love for the sinner. In the truly Christian home, God ‘moves in a 
mysterious way, His wonders to perform’, raising the fallen, restoring 
the faint, revealing His secrets to the simple-hearted. At the family 
altar, worship becomes meaningful to both young and old, the 
Word of God unfolds its mysteries in terms of everyday realities, 
the Cross and the open tomb bring perennial comfort in present 
pain and point beyond tragedy and death to triumph and eternity. 
Ignorance and superstition give way to light and truth. Cleanliness 
and beauty, comfort and industry, invade what still are hovels 
huddled together on the segregated outskirts of the village. 

‘Bangkok, 1949’ was a rich experience of oecumenical fellowship. 
In quiet, unhurried consultation, in an atmosphere of prayerful 
waiting, in frank and intimate exchange of thought, the delegates 
gained courage and hope and found renewed strength and inspiration. 
If, at the earlier stages, there were times of disillusionment and 
distress, because the consultations did not gather quick momentum, 
we soon recovered poise and perspective under the patient leadership 
of an able steering committee, of which Dr Manikam was chairman. 
He also presided over most of the preliminary sessions, assisted by 
Dr H. Namkung, of Korea, and Mrs Ba Maung Chain, of Burma. 
The heavy responsibility of attending to the details of the everyday 
work was ably discharged by Dr Leung, with a self-effacing devotion 
and an unperturbed calm which won him the affection of everyone. 
The genuine concern of the Rev. Charles Ranson, of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, that the younger churches should have 
their say in all matters and the robust insistence of Dr Visser’t 
Hooft, of the World Council of Churches, that they say it with 
continental precision; the evangelistic fervour of President John 
Mackay and the contagious zeal of Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, to 
mention only a few of the representatives of the older churches in 
our midst, contributed much to the conference’s success. Through- 
out it, there was a glowing enthusiasm, not of man’s making, for 
the evangelistic task, and the delegates left Bangkok, to go their 
several ways, with a renewed sense of consecration to the great 
Commission. 


P. D. DEVANANDAN 
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THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


By W. FREYTAG, D.Tu, D.Pu. 


a many of the so-called ‘older churches’ the question of the 

missionary motive has come up again with a new force, and a 
new answer to it is being sought. People are aware that the formidable 
changes which are taking place both overseas and at home challenge 
the whole character of the missionary motive and of the missionary 
appeal. The more simple among them believe that it is purely a 
matter of the missionary appeal not having been attractive enough. 
But if we look more closely it is clear that the trouble goes deeper 
than that. It may well be that we are not ready for the change 
that has come about for the very reason that the conception of the 
missionary motive is insufficient for the new day. 


A brief reflexion on the situation enables us to define it along 
two lines. In the first place the real situation in the lands of the 
younger churches is becoming increasingly remote from the picture 
of missions which prevails among the parishes and congregations 
at home. In spite of honest presentations of the fact that missionary 
service is now for the most part service to the younger churches, the 
parishes at home either do not take it in or do not, on the whole, 
feel the same obligation towards it as that which pioneer missionary 
service inspired in them. This is not only so with the younger 
generation who volunteer for missionary service: only a very few 
of any of those who volunteer have service in the younger churches 
in mind. The majority envisage the goal of opening up work among 
the heathen. Many missionary societies are fortunate if, in addition 
to fields in which they serve the younger churches, they have also 
other fields at a less advanced stage of development, for it is pioneer 
work for which it is easiest to collect funds. People have a rooted 
idea that service to the younger churches is a kind of follow-up 
activity, a clearing-up, so to speak, after a task has been completed. 
They regard it as a kind of sequel to the earlier missionary work, 
but not in itself intrinsically part of missions. The real thing is the 
pioneer work, and the more untouched by western civilization the 
territory is, the more ‘genuinely’ is it a mission field. But only a 
relatively small part of our missionary work to-day is concerned 
with pioneer activity of that kind in untouched spheres. Yet true 
friends of missions still pcm it. What causes them to do so? 


The basic motive force of their collaboration is loyalty to the work 
II 153 
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of the past. Loyalty is something tremendous, and it is fine to see 
a younger generation growing into the work of its predecessors. 
But if tradition becomes the impelling motive, the flower is already 
cut off at the root, even though it may continue to bloom. 

In the second place, the actual conditions in the countries of the 
older churches approximate more and more closely to the missionary 
situation in the old sense of the term. All over these countries there 
are large bodies of people, possibly, indeed, increasing in number, 
or certain strata of society, such as industrial workers and intellectuals, 
who have not yet heard the Christian message. We see, of course, 
the distinction between those countries in whose history a broad 
stream of Christian influence has been discernible, those in which 
Christian service is to the baptized and to the lapsed, and those, in 
contrast, whose service is to non-Christians. But fundamentally 
the task is a missionary one in both spheres. This task, it goes without 
saying, is approved by the missionary societies and by their 
supporters in the parishes. But it is worth noting how little they do 
about it in practice, even here in Germany. We have foreign missions 
which from the very outset, or at least for many decades, have seen 
missions to the German people as one of their tasks and which they 
still fulfil to-day, some of them with increased forces. But if we look 
closely at the situation, we see that this service is carried out on 
little more than traditional lines. The task among the industrial 
population is not taken up, nor are the missionary societies engaged 
in the promising forward-movement among educated people with 
the same vigour as the evangelical academies. The missionary 
societies cannot, of course, do everything, but it is symptomatic 
how little real collaboration is forthcoming here from missionary 
quarters and, conversely, how seldom people who are enthralled 
with this task at home contribute any real understanding for foreign 
missions. Is it not,-perhaps, because on neither side is there any 
longer a fundamental grasp of what missions mean? ; 

How has this situation come about? A study of the modern 
missionary movement, of the history of missions for the last two 
hundred years, brings us to a significant observation. None of the 
waves of missionary enthusiasm and of missionary action which 
followed one another succeeded in adopting or preserving the full 
force of the missionary motive as set forth in the Bible. This fact 
can be seen, for instance, in the conception of the Kingdom of God. 
No conception has become of such significance for the modern 
missionary movement as this. “Work for the Kingdom of God’, 
and ‘worker for the Kingdom of God’ are words which first came 
into use in the German language with this movement. From the 
very beginning, missions were seen from the viewpoint of the 
Kingdom of God. Zinzendorf describes the Kingdom of God as 
‘the continual action of the Saviour, the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
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with the Angels and the Elect, to bring about universal salvation, to 
facilitate the preparation of the future economy, to prepare for the 
second coming of the Saviour in every respect, to awaken a longing 
for it in people’s hearts and to bring them to that spiritual posture in 
which He yearns to find them’. This language strikes us as some- 
what strange, and yet the Biblical Kingdom-of-God conception 
resounds fairly strongly in it. It is significant that each of the 
missionary periods or missionary streams which have emerged 
since then reveals a characteristic contraction of the Kingdom-of- . 
God outlook, if not in doctrine, certainly in the understanding of the 
meaning and purpose of missions. We may perhaps try to confirm 
this statement from a few examples, and for the sake i deiinaion 
we will exaggerate. In writing thus, it is in no sense a matter of 
criticizing men and women, and least of all our predecessors, who, 
when it comes to devotion and sacrifice for the things of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, can truly be nothing but a pattern to us. But we must 
seek to discover, if we can, what they in their day were not able to 
discern, and what it is our responsibility to see to-day. 

Let us take first the Pietistic mission. With it, a powerful new 
force broke out; with it, men appeared who had had personal experi- 
ence of salvation, men in whose lives something different had 
occurred, who knew something of the conquest of their lives and 
of the saving of their souls. It produced men who were enthralled 
with what they called ‘the urge to bear witness’. It was a movement 
which acknowledged that every Christian, the laity included, had 
the obligation to bear witness. But the missionary work which grew 
out of this movement had a conception of the Kingdom of God 
which was narrowed down to a purely spiritual and individualist- 
ethical outlook, in a manner typical of the period. Missions took 
their course from one individual to another. It was a matter of the 
salvation of souls and fundamentally the Kingdom of God was the 
sum total of those who had saved themselves out of the world. 

In contrast to this subjective contraction is the second stream, 
which might be called the missions of the Church, which were more 
objective in character. With them, it was a matter of planting the 
Church. They knew at the outset that the goal was not individual 
converts but the Church, and it was very soon recognized that 
such churches as were founded could preserve their independent 
life only if they were self-administering, self-supporting and self- 
expanding. And there were church missions which took this independ- 
ence so seriously that, as was the case in some Lutheran missions, 
they never from the outset expected that the church which was 
coming into being would be of the same confession as the mission 
which founded it. But practically they did not see beyond this 
goal of planting churches. Obviously no one taught that the churches 
must be identical with the Kingdom of God, and yet the idea of the 
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Kingdom of God was so narrowed that it collapsed with the Church. 
People sang ‘Arise, and let us build the city of God...’ and 
certainly meant no more by it than the building of the Church. 

The third stream in missionary motivation, which gained ground 
earlier and over a wider field in the Anglo-Saxon countries than on 
the Continent, originated in the blending of the Enlightenment 
and philanthropy on the one hand with Christianity on the other. 
Here, men penetrated to the needs of mankind, and outstanding 
figures emerged who, with bold and practical devotion, wrestled 
with the misery of slavery, the lack of education, physical suffering, 
social distress. Here were envisaged, in gathering together all men 
of goodwill, the great goal and the great possibility of making ‘the 
world a better place to live in’. And automatically the Kingdom of 
God became identified with these increasingly improved world 
conditions. You could call it the idealistic-socio-ethical contraction 
of the conception of the Kingdom of God. 

All three of the contractions which we have described, moreover, 
have one element in common: for all of them, in their view of the 
Kingdom of God, the accent falls on the this-worldly side rather 
than on the side of the world to come. It falls, not in the future, but 
in the present. In all of them the dualistic tension of the Biblical 
view of things, the consciousness of the contrast between this world 
and the world to come, was progressively weakened and finally 
broken down altogether. 

But still another strain emerged, in which men saw the other 
Kingdom. When, through such men as Simpson, Grattan Guinness, 


Franson, the movement came into being which called men to the | 


service of missions in the hope of the End that shall come, the 


movement which believed that it could hasten the second coming | 
of the Lord if only the whole’ world could be filled with the Gospel, - 
it was to God’s Kingdom in the world to come that men’s gaze | 


was directed. And in these missions, too, great sacrifices were made 
and thousands of missionaries entered their service. But, at heart, 
there was no sense of a task to be fulfilled in this world. Here—and 
again, we deliberately exaggerate—there was only a waiting for the 
End. Here, the Kingdom of God was still only a great goal to be 
reached in the Beyond. 

These four types of missionary motivation have very much 
crossed and influenced each other in the course of history. But 
there is one thing from which they have all in common. failed to 
protect themselves: they all strayed into the torrent of the propaga- 
tion of western civilization. It is a disturbing thing to contemplate, 
but it is not surprising. Whether the different schools of thought 
clung too much or too little to the world, the same result ensued, 
that they fell victim to the influences of this world. People naively 
assumed the western superiority. They served the ‘poor heathen’, 
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whom they instinctively regarded as ‘poor’ not only because they 
did not know the Gospel, but also because they were less prosperous 
than us, and as ‘heathen’ not only because they served strange gods, 
but also because they were not so civilized and educated as we were. 
People saw missions as the spiritual side of progress, in which the 
West conquered the world. And if in recent years we have become 
more critical of western civilization and have aimed at the creation 
of indigenous churches, here, nevertheless, it has been a kind of 
extension of the Corpus Christianum, with the ultimate purpose of 
world christianization, that we have had in view. ‘Zion must be 
greater, so great that no man in the world is any longer outside 
Zion . . .’, runs one missionary hymn. 

Interest in missions very largely was and is, though we may not 
be conscious of it, upheld by a sense of self-assertion. It is this 
sense which often underlies the preference for pioneer work in the 
most untouched area possible and which prevents many supporters 
of missions from finding a right relationship to service in younger 
churches which have become independent and self-supporting. So 
long as concern for missions lives on this spirit or is at all connected 
with it, it is naturally shaken by the changed situation. For, in view 
of the deprival of the West of power in many parts of the world, 
and of the emergence of young Asiatic states, our sense of superiority 
comes to an end. Young churches which quite rightly intend first 
and foremost to be themselves, and which watch jealously over 
their independence, are no object for the exercise of any kind of 
western authority. And the front of political religions, growing 
stronger and wider all the time, pushes any dream of world christian- 
ization away into the remotest distance 

Missions more and more cease to be missions ‘from above to 
below’ in the sense that the bearers of the message are superior to 
those who receive it in culture or at least in civilization. In this 
respect a long period of missionary history has come to an end. 
The propagation of Christianity had always, since the time of 
Constantine, with only few exceptions, had this character of a 
favour bestowed from above to below. If we want, then, to find our 
way back to an understanding of missions and to a motivation 
which will hold its own in the changed situation to-day, we must 
go back, long before Constantine, to the original sources. 


How did the early Christians conceive of missions? Missions to 
the heathen occur in the New Testament for the first time after the 
Resurrection, the Ascension and Pentecost. They have, that is to say, 
three presuppositions. God had accepted Him whom Israel rejected 


_ and Israel had thereby lost its prerogative over against the heathen. 


It is Christ to whom all power is given in heaven and on earth. He 
sent His Spirit and is present in the Christian community, His Body. 
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But these facts are not openly manifest. They form, rather, a 
secret reality which is only to be grasped in faith. They have still 
to be made manifest; and that gives the life of the Christian com- 
munity the tension between this world and the End. It lives in a 
time-span between two poles: resurrection and second coming, 
world reconciliation and world redemption. It lives, in the Kingdom 
of God which has invisibly come, on the expectation of its visible 
coming. The life of the early Church is not to be thought of without 
this tension. Its situation is comparable to that of an army which 
knows that parachute troops have already landed behind the enemy. 
The enemy is cut off from all communication with the rear. 
Basically, he is already defeated. But the battle is still to be fought, 
the casualties are still to come and the utmost effort has still to be 
made to prevent the enemy breaking through. And yet the battle 
is already decided and everything which happens from now on is 
only an aftermath, the last desperate efforts of a vanquished opponent. 
It is thus that the Christian community lives in this world, in the 
midst of suffering and death, in the invisible Kingdom of Christ, 
who is its Lord. It suffers, endures, perseveres, confesses, watches, 
resists and overcomes the growing powers of darkness. It does that 
not because it in some way sees that conditions gradually improve, 
but because it is waiting for the great acts of the full revelation of its 
Lord and of His Kingdom, for His second coming and for the 
judgment, for the redemption of the body, for the new heaven 
and the new earth and for the final glorification of God. It is waiting 
for the day when that final event shall begin and it knows that the 
longer it waits the nearer it draws to the day, ‘for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed. The night is far spent, the day is 
at hand’ (Romans x11, 11-12). 


But why is there a pause between the invisible coming of the | 


Kingdom and its open manifestation, between the Resurrection 
and the second coming? What is the purpose of this final period? 
The New Testament has only one answer: ‘Repent, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out, when the times of refrésh- 
ing shall come from the presence of the Lord. And He shall send 
Jesus Christ, which before was preached unto you’ (Acts 11, 19 f.). 
Or ‘the Lord is not slack concerning His promise . . . but 
is long-suffering to usward, not willing that any should perish’ 
(II Peter 111, 9). God’s patience is the explanation of this final 
period. And because it runs its course towards judgment and be- 
cause in it no one can survive who is not saved through faith in 
Him whom God has raised from the dead and set on the judgment 
seat, it is God’s mercy and forbearance, ‘that He gave assurance 
unto all men’. In other words, the purpose of this time is the 
gathering of the communtiy which waits for the Lord who will 
come. 
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This purpose of the pause in the history of salvation is being 
fulfilled in the Christian mission. Here, apart from all human history 
and independently of all circumstances, ‘in season, out of season’, 
the decisive event takes place which relates to the End. ‘First’ must 
the Gospel be’ preached, and ‘then’ the End shall come. The 
Christian mission is the preparatory action which at the same time 
withholds (II Thess. 11, 6) and yet has haste, which does not bring 
the End about, but which is meaningless without the vision of the 
End. It is precisely because they are waiting for the End that the 
disciples receive the command and the promise: ‘Ye shall be 
witnesses unto me . . . unto the uttermost part of the earth (Acts 
1, 8). Even the great commission (Matthew xxvii), if we consider 
it against the background of Daniel vu, is nothing but the proclama- 
tion of the lordship of Jesus Christ, looking towards the final End. 
In it are indissolubly bound together the witness of the Lord who 
has come and who will come again, the command to baptize and to 
evangelize, the founding of the churches and the proclamation of the 
Gospel over ever wider fields. The community is formed which 
accepts as its Lord the Christ who has come, which is baptized 
into His death and which lives in Him a new and different life. 
And at the same time this gathering of the community does not have 
its purpose in itself, but rather in the fact that the message of the 
Lord who is to come goes through all nations as a witness to the 
day on which only the children of the Kingdom shall escape destruc- 
tion. In that sense the Christian mission is a witness of the Kingdom 
which has come to that which is still to come. 


If, from this point of view, we look back once more over the 
various types of missionary motivation of the last centuries, the 
defect in each of them will become quite clear. 

As to the purely spiritual and ethical narrowing down of the 
idea of the Kingdom of God, we musi admit that Pietism is right in 
anne that in Christ we have peace with God. Christ is the 

ingdom of God in the midst of us. Pietism was right to utter its 
serious call to repentance and conversion. But it was wrong in not 
taking seriously the fact that the Lord Christ is already Lord of all 
the world and that the Kingdom of God exists in righteousness, 
peace and joy, in which we serve (Romans xiv, 17 ff.). That is more 
than a condition of the soul, it is the Lordship of Christ brought to 
reality in this world. We do not fulfil the whole commission if we 
seek to convert men out of the world, for conversion is only complete 
if it has turned away from this world and towards the new world of 
God. This new world of God has come and is at the same time yet 
to come. We can only live in it and set our hope in it in obedient 
service in and to our world. 

As to the ecclesiological narrowing of the conception of the 
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Kingdom of God, the missions of the Church are right in knowing 
that missions are the gathering of the community. The command 
to preach the Gospel is identical with the command to baptize, 
and it is deeply imbued with the sense that there is no baptism which 
does not bring the baptized into the fellowship of a concretely 
established Church. But the Church so formed is not the final End 
of the way of God. Christendom is never the Kingdom of God, for 
all our churches are only provisional in character. They are never 
the ultimate goal. They serve only for the gathering of the com- 
munity in preparation for the End. 

‘ Then, as regards the narrowing of the idealistic, socio-ethical 
outlook: this interpretation of missions is right in earnestly promoting 
concrete action according to the will of God. But it is concerned 
with God’s will and not with human needs. It is not a matter of 
improving the world, but of obedience. In this obedience we are 
fellow-workers with God, but even then ‘eis ten basileian’, unto 
the Kingdom of God (Colossians tv, 11). The full revelation of the 
Kingdom comes about without us, as the gift of God. The New 
Testament knows no other progress in history than that the End 
draws nearer. And for that reason all ideas of the gradual develop- 
ment of God’s dominion in this world, and of the christianizing of 
the world, are relegated to the realm of illusion. 

The apocalyptic narrowing of the conception of the Kingdom 
of God is right in its insistence that the Gospel shall be preached to 
all, knowing that its proclamation to all nations is the peculiar 
purpose of the time between the Resurrection and the second coming 
of Jesus. But the End for which it waits cannot be precipitated 
through such proclamation. We have no power over it at all. And 
we cannot confidently expect the coming of the Kingdom of God 
except as servants who wait for their Lord, working in obedience 
in and for the world here and\ now. 


What is there to be said from this viewpoint on the particular 
questions of the hour? 

Many endeavours have been made to present the urgency of 
the missionary task. The Whitby meeting of the International 
Missionary Council did so in relation to the doors which in many 
countries are now closing and affirmed that the proclamation of the 
Gospel to the whole world would be technically possible in this 
generation. These are not convincing grounds for urgency. Nor are 
they Biblical. If we have recognized in the New Testament that the 
proclamation of the Gospel is the only thing which gives meaning 
to this time in which we live, then we need no other grounds for 
urgency. Without the Christian mission, history is nothing but 
human history, the progress of which at its highest consists in 
the climax of its catastrophes. But if we know about the coming 
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Kingdom, we cannot rejoice in the promise without proclaiming 
it abroad. The Lord is near. 

Because Christian preaching bears witness not only to the 
Kingdom which has come but also to that which is to come, foreign 
missions have an abiding claim, in addition to the task of proclaiming 
the Gospel within the framework and sphere of activity of our own 
churches. The Kingdom of God is universal and the expectancy of 
the final End includes the whole world. The community which 
waits for the Lord cannot preserve its essential nature if it remains 
enclosed within the confines of one nation and does not take part, 
by work and prayer, in proclaiming the Gospel among all nations. 
If this fact is not grasped, then the task among the dechristianized 
masses in the lands of the older churches cannot be rightly 
accomplished either. Restriction to a particular sphere always in- 
volves the danger of remaining immobilized at a penultimate stage, 
of wanting well-attended and powerful churches instead of going | 
forward to meet the Lord. 

It is here that service in the young churches acquires its particular 
meaning. In this service, it is not a matter of putting the finishing 
touches in the sense of having to help the young churches to get 
from the ‘esse’ to the ‘bene esse’, but simply and solely a matter of 
preaching the Gospel. Because their small forces are too weak in 
relation to the increasing number of people who have not heard the 
Gospel message, we have to strengthen and support them in their 
missionary task. Only so shall we be free from the desire to dominate 
them. But service with them and in them and under them is also 
real missionary service. 

And finally, it is from this angle that the inner unity between 
missions and the Church Universal becomes quite clear. The unity 
lies in the command and in the goal. The task of preaching the 
Gospel until the End is entrusted to the community of Jesus Christ 
in its entirety. It can only be accomplished in authority if we stand 
together. To take the Christian message to the whole world is beyond 
the strength of the individual churches. And the victory and the 
defeat of the individual churches in this service is the victory and the 
defeat of us all. Preaching the Gospel has the sole purpose of gather- 
ing the community which waits for the Lord. How can we do that 
unless we strive with all our forces to grow together? We do not 
dream of a World Church coming into being, but we wait for the 
End, for the Kingdom that is to come. But how can we all go to 
meet the same Lord, in confident expectation of His coming, without 
bearing witness to the oneness of the community which waits for 
Him here and now in word and deed? 
W. FreytaG 











THE CALL TO EVANGELISM 
By J. C. HOEKENDIJJK, D.D. 


ide is impossible to ignore the call to evangelism, for it is raised in 
so many quarters of the world. The Amsterdam Assembly 
expressed the conviction of the churches in these words: 


As we have studied evangelism in its oecumenical setting, we have been 
burdened by a sense of urgency. We have recaptured something of the spirit 
of the apostolic age, when the believers went everywhere preaching the 
Word. it. the Gospel really is a matter of life and death, it seems intolerable 
that any human being now in the world should live out his life, without ever 
having had the chance to hear and receive it. . . . Now, not to-morrow, is 
the time to act... . 


This sense of urgency is echoed to an ever-growing extent. 
Recently, forty denominations in the United States launched a 
united evangelistic campaign. In the official statement we read: 


The time is urgent. The call to advance rests upon the seriousness of 
the day in which we live; upon the authority of Christ; and upon the necessity 
of new life for all men through obedience and faith to Him. 


A similar call to advance is voiced in other parts of the world. 
Churches in Australia and Japan, in Hungary and Germany, in 
Great Britain and Canada, prepare a new and courageous evangelistic 
outreach into the areas lost to the Church. And, meanwhile, the 
sober and less conspicuous evangelization in younger church areas 
is continued, without the clarion-calls of a conquering army and 
without this heated crusading temper. 

Let us begin by gratefully recognizing these facts. They are 
almost a new feature in church history. The word ‘evangelism’ has 
become an accepted part of our ecclesiastical vocabulary. We may 
use it now, without apology. And the doors of some of our closed 
and stuffy churches have been flung open, and we breathe fresh air. 

Even theologians—who have been in the past among the most 
unconquerable saboteurs of evangelism—seem to have rediscovered 
here and there its theological relevance. They realize that they play 
away the Biblical authenticity of their thinking, if they go on refusing 
to acknowledge that the Church is set in this world with the sole 
purpose of carrying the Gospel to the ends of the earth. In some 
schools of Protestant as well as of Roman Catholic theology, the 
apostolate tends to become the all-pervading centre of thinking—a 
total revolution in theology, with overwhelmingly wide perspectives. 

Nor is it only in the life of the older churches that evangelism 


has come to the fore again. In recent missionary thinking, we note 
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the same consciousness of the necessity for a new advance. For 
almost forty years now we have smiled at the old ambitious plans 
to ‘evangelize the world in this generation’, somewhat embarrassed 
and compassionate. Many of us have revised our judgment. Even so 
dignified a meeting as that of the International Missionary Council 
at Whitby in 1947 stated that such a thing might be possible after all. 

And now we are questioned from both sides. The Home Base 
asks us what has become of our pioneer missionaries* and of the 
tenacious will of our missionary forefathers. There may, of course, 
be some romanticism behind the question. It is easier to get excited 
about a Christian bush-ranger than about a dignified pastor serving 
the Church in another part of the world. But when, from the other 
side, some of the younger churches* ask where now are our ‘sacred 
fools’—those reckless gamblers with life so well known in the past— 
there is some bitter realism in the question. The missionary-pioneer 
has become a rarity. Our work has become so institutionalized that 
mobility and spontaneity are hampered. 

It is sad but true that even in the younger churches the second 
generation of Christians becomes established and immobile. And 
for a next generation, Christian life has often already become an 
unexciting business of routine. The call to evangelism is consequently 
as necessary there as anywhere else. All over the world, the necessity 
of leaving our safe church-harbours and of putting to sea again is 
indelibly printed in our minds. And yet, if we listen carefully, we 
often hear other undertones as well. We discern a note of anxiety 
lest the Church should lose face or be outrun by its powerful rivals. 
A glance through evangelistic pamphlets confronts one with words 
like ‘communistic menace’, ‘Muslim expansion’ or—recently—even 
the atom bomb.* 

To put it bluntly: the call to evangelism is often little else than 
a call to restore ‘Christendom’, the Corpus Christianum, as a solid, 
well-integrated cultural complex, directed and dominated by the 
Church. And the sense of urgency is often nothing but a nervous 
feeling of insecurity, with the established Church endangered; a 
flurried activity to save the remnants of a time now irrevocably past. 

These are some of the undisclosed motives. In fact the word 
‘evangelize’ often means a Biblical camouflage of what should rightly 
be called the reconquest of ecclesiastical influence. Hence this undue 
respect for statistics and this insatiable ecclesiastical hunger for ever 
more areas of life. We touch here upon one of the crucial problems 
of evangelism. We may approach it with a brief glance at the history 
of non-Roman Catholic evangelism. 

1R l and Ad e, 1948, p. 215. 

2 E. Kellerhals: Sind wir noch Pionier-Mission? EMM, 1948, p. 104 ff. 

® Ecumenical Press Service, Nov. 26th, 1948. 


* Cf. F. Laubach: ‘How to convert 1,200,000,000 People,’ in Church of England 
Newspaper, Oct. 7th, 1949. 
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Its main development coincided with the gradual breakdown of 
Christendom. This was natural. The Reformers presupposed the 
existence of Christendom.! This is one of the reasons, no doubt, 
why they have not developed a full doctrine of the Church. Their 
purpose was not to create new communities, but to reform those 
already in existence. They have therefore reduced the number of 
distinctive marks of the true Church to one: the proclamation of the 
Word in its double form: the verbal and sacramental Word.? 

Later generations have maintained this position, but meanwhile 
the face of society changed. The presupposed foundation of Christen- 
dom sank away, and we simply continued with our reduced ecclesi- 
ology. The sermon and the Sacraments were placed in a void, and 
often, to our astonishment, missed their reforming power, for in 
fact there was no community to be reformed. 

The remarkable fact is that it was those very groups in which 
the springs of modern evangelism are to be found that were most 
keenly aware of the total transformation that had come over society. 
Both the Pietists and the Methodists protested violently against the 
spirit of the age. They realized that individualism completely lacked 
the spiritual setting for their work. Yet they continued as if they still 
lived in Christendom. They tried to isolate individuals and assemble 
them in an island of the saved, floating on a flood of perdition. 

Later on, not even the French Revolution and the Revolution of 
1848 were enough to open people’s eyes and to make them realize 
that Christendom was past. One year, even, after the 1848 Revolution 
—one year after the Communist Manifesto—Wichern, the father of 
Home Missions, spoke of the aim of evangelism as ‘winning back 
those people in Christendom who have become a prey to sin in such 
a way that the organized Church no longer reaches them’.? 

Wichern set the tone for the time to come. Evangelism was 
simply conceived of as an extension of the Church, as it actually is 
in Christendom. A little modification of language might be desirable, 
but in principle evangelism was a repetition of the Church on a 
larger scale. The main theme for evangelistic addresses was the 
refrain of one of the famous songs: ‘O lost sheep, come back’, with 
the conviction that the sheep would return immediately to the fold, 
once it recognized the voice of the Good Shepherd. 

This intimate relation between evangelism and an ideology of 
Christendom becomes even more clear as we look at missionary 

1 Cf. G. Wehrung: Die Kirche nach evangelischem Verstdndnis, 1946, p. 29 ff. 


* Verbum: unica perpetua et infallibilis ecclesiae nota (Luther). Cf. E. Wolf: 
Evangel. Theologie, 1938, p. 134 ff. 

* Innere Mission, 1849. ‘Die innere Mission ist die gesamte Arbeit, der aus 
dem Glauben an Christo geborenen Liebe, welche diejenigen Massen in der 
Christenheit erneuern . . . will, die der Macht und Herrschaft des aus der Siinde 
direkt oder indirekt entspringenden mannigfachen . . . Verderbens anheimge- 
fallen sind, ohne dass sie . . . von den jedesmaligen geordneten christ]. Amtern 
erreicht werden.’ 
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work. To assess realistically our present situation, we must try to 
disentangle the different motives. We will look at three examples: 


(a) Practice corrected theory very soon in pietistic missions: 

Only a few years after the death of Zinzendorf (1760), some of 
his Moravian brethren realized that they could not do effective work 
with their individualistic methods. Zinzendorf instructed his mission- 
aries to ‘gather individual souls’ (‘Seelen sammeln’) and ‘to stay 
away from all social and cultural work’. Even schools were taboo.' 
The missionaries, however, discovered that their word needed a 
broad context. They tried to build up a form of what they called 
‘Christian civilization’ before they could begin to harvest the 
individual souls.” 

(b) Exactly one hundred years ago Missions-Inspector Karl 
Graul (1814-64), of Leipzig, set out on his Indian tour. It became 
a decisive turning point in the development of evangelistic methods. 
Graul became convinced in India that a person could not be con- 
verted unless his whole social context were christianized at the same 
time. Hence Volks-christianisierung became as legitimate a part of 
evangelism as Einzel-bekehrung.* Here again we find the intimate 
connexion of Christendom and evangelism. 

(c) Suspect as they are, one may not neglect in this discussion 
the continuous stream of theologians in the nineteenth century from 
Schleiermacher to Troeltsch.4 They stated with strong evidence 
that it would be impossible even to think of converting people 
without the simultaneous expansion of western so-called Christian 
civilization, a point that was strongly put by Rothe: ‘One cannot 
make Christians with the Christian religion alone. Christian piety 
cannot be built in mid-air, but only on the foundation of christianized 
life.’® It is clear that this point of view was an invitation to combine 
so-called Christian colonialism with missions; and much of Anglo- 
Saxon missions would seem to fall in this same category, with high- 
lights in the nineteenth century in the persons of Alexander Duff 
and David Livingstone.® 

How do we stand to-day? Gradually we begin to realize that 
we cannot grasp the real situation on the basis of our traditional 
categories. We have discovered that Zinzendorf and his men were 


1 ‘Menget euch unter keinerley Vorwand ins Ausserliche.’ Uttendérfer, Zinzen- 
dorf Missions Instruktionen (Herrnhut, 1913), p. 9. 

2 Especially David Zeisberger (1720-1808) in North America (Indians) and 
Peter Braun in Antigua. 

3G. Hermann: Karl Graul u. seine Bedeutung fiir die Lutherische Mission, 
Halle, 1867. 

4W. Kunze: Der Misstonsgedanke bei Schleiermacher . . . 1927; O. Kiibler: 
Mission und Theologie, 1929; E. zur Nieden: Der Missionsgedanke in der systemat 
Theologie seit Schletermacher, 1928. 

® R. Rothe: Theologische Ethik, Bd. V, § 1178. 

6 Cf. G. M. Young (ed.), Early Victorian England, 1, 1934, p. 392. 
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too much akin to rationalist individualism; that Graul was too much 
influenced by romanticism; that Warneck is too outspoken a nine- 
teenth century bourgeois! and that Livingstone believed too firmly 
in the reality of the Christian character of western civilization. They 
cannot guide us any longer, because they all believe in one way or 
another in the possible realization of the Corpus Christianum, and 
our experiences with this kind of Christendom have been too bitter 
for us to follow them any further. 

Moreover (and I am aware of the heresy I am now going to 
commit), the ecclesiology of the Reformers is too one-sided, too 
time-conditioned, it needs too much further extension and develop- 
ment for us to be able to follow them without hesitation or criticism. 
So we must look for another way. : 

There is yet another reason which forces us to do so. When we 
try to grasp what this co-ordination of Christendom and Church 
really means we see that almost without exception a number of 
Biblical concepts are distorted. I mention only three: the Biblical 
concept of the Church, of the heathen and of salvation. 

(a) As regards the concept of the Church, we see that in this 
way of thinking Christendom becomes a protective shell of the 
Church. The Church tends to be built into the vast realm of 
Christian-influenced society. Christendom becomes a shock-breaker. 
Influences from outside are filtered; condemnations hurled at the 
Church are intercepted; in this well-protected area the Church can 
have its own style of life, speak its own language, determine its own 
time. The direct intercourse between Church and world has ceased. 
The wolves are kept far from the little fold. A splendid (very 
Christian-tinged) isolation is possible. Life may change, but the 
Church in this field of Christendom remains a bastion of the past, 
related to outworn social structures. 

(b) In consequence, we have distorted the Biblical concept of 
the heathen. The Church could see, from its safe distance, two 
kinds of people. I will call them moral pagans and intellectual 
pagans. Neither of them is conceived of as heathen. That would be 
too shocking a statement. The meaning of pagan is something quite 
different from heathen. It means something like a backward man 
(paganus), and this backwardness was generally located in his moral 
behaviour or in his intellectual privateering. ‘The drunkard and the 
sceptic have been the classical objects of evangelism. And therefore, 
in general, our evangelistic addresses have been either disgustingly 
moralistic or re epenancey «| apologetic. How deeply shocked we 
are, as evangelists, even after realistic expositions of what life 
without Christ must be, when we meet a man in total revolt who 
completely rejects our message. Our Corpus Christianum ideology 


1 J. Diirr: Sendende und werdende Kirche in der Missions-theologie G. Waruecks, 
Basel, 1947, P. 159. 
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has made us forget what heathen really are. In the safe environment 
of Christendom we could only think of moral and intellectual pagans. 

(c) And again, in consequence of this view, we have the distor- 
tion of the Biblical view o pat To the drunkard we offered 
salvation as a way to a better moral rearmament, to the sceptic we 
offered wisdom. For the one, the forgiveness of sins meant ignoring 
a wild past, for the other, overlooking stupidity. 

And now we realize, gradually, what an impossible outlook this 
has been. The world has come to the Church’s doorstep. The heathen 
can no longer—for our relief—be disguised as a moral or an intellec- 
tual pagan. And we are aware of the alarming fact that, after our 
moralistic advice and intellectual enlightenment, we have not pro- 
claimed salvation, but have offered stones for bread. 

If this analysis has any truth in it, the call to evangelism finds us 
unprepared. The oecumenical enquiry on evangelism begins by 
confessing that to many questions the only possible answer is, ‘We 
do not know’. But we do know that we cannot continue as before. 
We need a new vision of evangelism, a disentanglement of all secular 
complexes and secret ideologies—a recovery, in short, of the Biblical 
sense of evangelism. 

Throughout the Bible, the evangelization of the heathen is seen 
as a possibility only in the messianic days. In the Old Testament it 
is the Messiah who gathers the nations. ‘Unto Him shall the gather- 
ing of the people be’ (Gen. xLIx, 10). His will to save becomes so 
powerful that all resistance is overcome. ‘In the last days’, i.e. in 
the days of the Messiah, the nations will come and praise God. 
In other words: the Messiah is the evangelist. Only to His power 
and His authority will men surrender. 

It is written of the Son of Man (Dan. vil, 13-14) that ‘there 
was given him dominion and glory and a kingdom that all people 
should serve him’. In the New ‘Testament we find this same context. 
Jesus dies without having given the explicit order to carry the 
promises of the Gospel beyond the limits of Israel. Only after the 
Resurrection, after the Messiah has revealed himself in His power, 
victorious even over death, is the way to the heathen made free. 
The great commission in Matthew xxvii! is a.reference to Daniel vi1. 
Now, after the Resurrection, now only, Jesus says—‘all power is 
given unto Me in Heaven and in earth. Go therefore and make all 
heathen my disciples’.2 Now the last days have dawned on you, 
you have entered the messianic era, now you walk in the midst of 
the signs of coming glory. You are transplanted in the aeon, where 
you live in the fellowship of the Kingdom which is to come.’ And 


1 “The extension of the faith of Jehovah to . -_ nations is part of the messianic 
Hope.’ A. G. Hebert, The Throne of David, p 

2 ©. Michel: Menschensohn und Vétherwelt. "Bo. Miss. Zeit, 1941, p. 257 ff. 

3 Max Warren: The Truth of Vision, 1948. 
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one of the decisive signs of the time, a token that the end is imminent 
—and yet some time s#ill is given—is that the Gospel of the Kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for a witness to all heathen, and 
then shall the end come (cf. Matt. xxiv, 14). This eschatological 
perspective has been one of the constant elements in our missionary- 
thinking for a long time. Two of the obvious consequences thereof 
have, however, only very seldom been drawn. 

The first is that the Messiah (i.e. the Christ) is the subject of 
evangelism. Paul expresses this conviction in his Epistles to the 
Corinthians, showing that the apostles can march only as conquered 
men in the triumphal procession of God (II Cor. 11, 14). 

The second consequence is that the aim of evangelism can be 
nothing less than what Israel expected the Messiah to do, i.e. He 
will establish the shalom. And shalom is much more than personal 
salvation.” It is at once peace, integrity, community, harmony and 
justice. Its rich content can be felt in Psalm Lxxxv, where we read that 
shalom is there, where ‘mercy and truth are met together; righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other. Truth shall spring out of the 
earth; and righteousness shall look down from heaven’. 

The Messiah is the prince of shalom (Isa. 1x, 6), He shall be the 
shalom (Mic. v, 5), He shall speak shalom unto the heathen (Za. 1x, 
10); or, in the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxrx, 11), he will realize the 
plans of shalom, which the Lord has thought toward us, to give us 
a future and hope. 

In the New Testament, God’s shalom is the most elementary 
expression of what life in the new aeon actually is.* Jesus leaves 
shalom with his disciples—Shalom I leave with you, My shalom 
I give unto you (John xiv, 27), and the preaching of the apostles 
is summarized as ‘preaching shalom through Jesus Christ’ (Acts x, 





} 


36, cf. Isa. Ll, 7). “We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of 


Christ . . . working together with him’ to proclaim ‘now is the 
day of shalom’ (II Cor. v, 20 and vi, 1-2). 

This concept in all its comprehensive richness should be our 
Leitmotiv in Christian work. God intends the redemption of the 
whole of creation. He must reign until He has put all His enemies 
under His feet. In some segments of creation His sovereignty may 
be established already: shalom for all life; destruction of all solitude, 
obliteration of all injustice, ‘to give men a future, and hope’. Is this 
a utopian ideal? Or could it be apocalyptic realism? A superhuman 
task? Or is this the marching on of the victorious Son of Man? 
Is it not possible in what Dr Minear has described as the modus 
vivendi of the new age—‘the mood of expectant wonder, of ecstatic 

1 Cf. Studies of O. Cullmann, summarized now in Christus und die Zeit, 1946, 
pp. 138-53. For the R.C. side, cf. J. Daniélou, Le Mystére du Salut des Nations, 
1945, pp. 85-110 (Mission et Parousie). 

2 Cf. J. Pedersen: Israel, I-II, p. 311, ff. 

3 E. Stauffer: Theologie des N.T., p. 123. 
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joy, of buoyant confidence’?! These are the kind of questions we 
must answer before we can deal with problems of evangelistic 
method. 

Evangelism can be nothing but the realization of hope, a function 
of expectancy. Throughout the history of the Church, wherever this 
hope became once more the dominant note of Christian life an 
outburst of evangelistic zeal followed. That should make us think, 
surrounded as we are by clamant calls to evangelism. 

In The Truth of Vision Dr Warren writes: 

Any effective prosecution of the Church’s primary task of evangelism 
in the world of our time must surely depend upon the nature of its hope. 
Incidentally, and as a corollary to that, we need to note that the nature of 
the hope will largely determine the character of evangelism.? 

This messianic conception of evangelism means a total rejection 
of two very well-known methods: 

(a) It means in the first place a total rejection of everything that 
tends to be propaganda.’ I take this word in the meaning and with 
the content given to it by Martin Kahler, who distinguished very 
sharply between missions and propaganda. He clarified this distinc- 
tion once in the image used by Paul in I Corinthians xv, where we 
read (v. 36 ff.) ‘that which thou thyself sowest is not quickened, 


except it die: . . . thou sowest not that body that shall be, but 
bare grain. . . . But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body. . . .” To evangelize is to sow 


and wait in respectful humility and in expectant hope: in humility, 
because the seed which we sow has to die; in hope, because we expect 
that God will quicken this seed and give it its proper body. 

In propaganda, however, we imagine that we sow the body that 
will be. Propaganda’s essential character is a lack of expectant hope 
and an absence of due humility. The propagandist has to impose 
himself. He has to resort to himself, to his words (verbosity being 
a characteristic of every propagandist). In short, the propagandist 
tries to make exact copies of himself. (Er macht Wiederholungen, 
dessen was man selbst ist.) He attempts to make man in his image 
and after his likeness. 

It is not difficult to make this distinction in theory. It is, however, 
one of our most painful and most frequent experiences that evangelism 
is almost always concealed in a form of propaganda. Be it ever so 
lowly, through our witness of shalom, there sounds also a call: 
Follow me! 

For example, do we really hope, and can we really expect, that 
God can give another than a Lutheran, or a Reformed, or an Anglican 
body to the seed which we sow? Do we not act as if God has thought 


1P. Minear: The Eves of Faith, 1945, p. 267. =P. ev. 
3M. Kahler: Dogmatische Zeitfragen, 11, pp. 347-51; H. Frick: Mission und 
Propaganda, 1927. 
I2 
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out already all forms in which He may shape His shalom? And is 
not this confessional propaganda almost without exception the form 
in which our evangelization is concealed? .. . 

To let Christian hope determine our evangelism means that we 
move forward in a world with unlimited possibilities, a world in 
which we shall not be surprised when something unforeseen happens, 
but shall, rather, be really surprised at our little faith, which forbids 
us to expect the unprecedented. 

(b) In the second place, the messianic conception of evangelism 
also means a complete rejection of another frequent misconception of 
evangelism. There is a stubborn tradition in our midst which 
interprets the aim of evangelism as the planting of the Church 
(or even the extension of the Church). This tradition has a respect- 
able past. In the seventeenth century Voetius defined as the aim 
of missions the plantatio ecclesiae.' It is certain that he borrowed 
this conception from Roman Catholicism, but it is one which 
has been adopted by many since. I am sure that many of us 
hold it. 

What happens here is that missions are seen as the road from the 
Church to the Church. It is the outgoing activity of one church— 
it can remain as it was before—to a place in the world where again 
a church is planted. In principle, the task of missions is completed 
as soon as this church exists, in the same way as in Roman 
Catholic circles missions must withdraw as soon as the hierarchy 
is created. 

It is possible to justify this position. But we should be aware of 
a temptation to take the Church itself too seriously, to invite the 
Church to see itself as well established, as God’s secure bridgehead 
in the world, to think of itself as a beatus possjdens which, having 
what others do not have, distributes its possession to others, until a 
new company of possidentes is formed. 

We reach here a crucial issue. It is common to think of evangelism, 


to think of the apostolate, as a function of the Church. Credo ecclesiam | 


apostolicam is often interpreted as: ‘I believe in the Church, which 
has an apostolic function’. Would it not be truer to make a complete 
turn-over here, and to say that this means: I believe in the Church, 
which is a function of the Apostolate, that is, an instrument of God’s 
redemptive action in this world. Or to put it in terms we used here, 
the Church is (nothing more, but also nothing less!) a means in 
God’s hands to establish shalom in this world. It is taken into the 
triumphal procession of the glorified Son of Man and on its way it 
discovers that it walks amid the tokens of the coming Kingdom. 
And, if this statement has any truth in it, it is also true that planting 


the Church in this institutional way of thinking cannot be the aim | 


1H. A. van Andel: De Zendingsleer van G. Voetius, 1912, sometimes corrected 
conversio gentium. 
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of missions. Evangelism and churchification are not identical, and 
very often they are each other’s bitterest enemies. 

When Christian hope, the partaking of the coming Kingdom, 
has really to determine the character of our evangelism, it is im- 
possible to think of the plantatio ecclesiae as the end of evangelism. 
It is too poor a conception and betrays too clearly a lack of expectant 
hope. It is too static a view of the Church as a closed and definitive 
entity. 

If, now, we try to find the right translation of messianic shalom, 
we may take as our starting-point Matthew x1. Jesus is asked there: 
Are you He that should come? That is, are you really the Messiah, 
who will establish his shalom? The answer is: ‘Go and show those 
things which ye do hear and see. The blind receive their sight, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the Gospel preached to them’. This is the messianic 
shalom in its abundant multiplicity. 

(a) This shalom is proclaimed. That is one aspect of evangelism. 
In the kerygma that shalom is represented in the literal sense, it is 
made present. 

(b) This shalom is ved. That is another aspect of evangelism. 
It' is lived in koinonia. We must not speak too quickly of com- 
munity. Only in so far as men are partakers of the shalom, 
represented in the kerygma, do they live in mutual communion 
and fellowship. 

(c) There is a third aspect of evangelism. This shalom is 
demonstrated in humble service, diakonia. 'To partake of the shalom 
in koinonia means practically and realistically to act as a humble 
servant. Whosoever will be great among you shall be your servant. 
And whosoever will be the chiefest, shall be servant of, all (Mark x, 

ff.). 
. These three aspects, kerygma, koinonia and diakonia, should be 
integrated in our work of evangelism. Only so, are our methods of 
evangelism justified. 

The kerygma is the proclamation that the shalom has come. Christ 
is there. We have not to look for another. We have entered upon the 
last days of total renewal. But, with the kerygma alone, in isolation, 
the evangelist soon becomes a more or less interesting orator. He 
needs the manifestation of the koinonia of which he is a part and he 
has to justify himself as a witness of the Messiah-Servant in his 
diakonia. 

The koinonia manifests the shalom, as it is present among men. 
But we need the continuous reminder of the kerygma, the interpreta- 
tion of this shalom as the salvation of the Messiah, and the diakonia 
should prevent this shalom being used in a self-sufficient way. 

The diakonia translates the shalom into the language of humble 
service. But if we isolate this diakonia or give it an undue emphasis, 
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then the evangelist soon becomes a sentimental philanthropist. He 
must never forget that he cannot render real service if he deprives 
man of the kerygma and leaves him outside the koinonia. 

It is a remarkable fact that the call for evangelism is now in so 
many parts of the world a call for this comprehensive evangelism.! 
In this respect missions would seem to be far ahead of the older 
churches’ areas. But there is a rapprochement. We should not over- 
look the fact that evangelistic work in Europe, for example, begins 
to acknowledge the need to learn of missionary methods. In the 
Netherlands, articles on rural evangelism contain frequent references 
to the missionary work in so-called primitive areas in Indonesia. In 
France, the Roman Catholic priests have taken as the pattern for 
their work in the industrial sub-proletariat the great missionary 
to Muslims, de Foucauld. In fact, one religious order, les Filles du 
Pére Foucauld, has two branches, one working among the Muslims 
in North Africa and one among the industrial workers in Marseilles. 
In both branches they use in principle the same method. It is there- 
fore neither new, nor followed in only half the world. 

Let us try to study these three aspects somewhat more precisely. 

(a) Professor Dodd has shown that the apostolic preaching, the 
kerygma—was strictly objective.* For this history of God’s great 
acts there was apparently no point of contact in our life. We cannot 
use Our own experiences to interpret or to clarify what God has done. 
There is a notable lack of personal stories in the apostolic preaching. 
It is constantly affirmed that in the kerygma a history is proclaimed, 
of which all men are ignorant until it is announced as a revelation, 
things that ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man’ (I Cor. 11, g). All witness which neglects or 
minimizes this character of revelation is useless, for it is disobedient 
and unfaithful. 

This point should be emphasized, for it is precisely in evangelistic 


work that we run the risk of minimizing this feature of revelation. | 


The temptation to mask the mystery, to avoid the scandal of the 
Gospel, becomes almost inevitable, once we are confronted with 
men who are perplexed by the absurdity of our message. We tend 
then to reduce the Gospel to a few vague religious generalities, or 
the propagandist awakens in us, and we try to impose ourselves, 
with our personal experiences, which are obviously irrefutable. 
And through a false fidelity to the man before us, we tend to become 
unfaithful to Christ, who has committed unto us the proclamation 
of this scandalous, mysterious Gospel. 

This said, something else should be added. This fidelity is quite 
different from any kind of rigidity. The representation of shalom is 
something quite different from a precise enumeration of all the 


1J. Merle Davis: New Buildings on Old Foundations, 1945. 
2? C. H. Dodd: The Apostlic Preaching and its Developments, 1936. 
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shibboleths of orthodoxy. Mr Merle Davis has recently given a 
remarkable example of this rigid proclamation. 


In Madagascar, after a generation of proclaiming Jesus as the Lamb of 
God who sits on the right hand of His Throne and whose blood alone can 
save from sin, the old chief of a tribe which has resisted the Christian message 
revealed the reason for his people’s indifference. ‘We are a cattle-raising 
people; we despise sheep. Our clans asked the early missionaries whether 
there was a place on God’s throne for a cow as well as for a sheep and when 
they were told “no” they closed their hearts to the Christian Gospel.” 


Any of us could enlarge on these examples. The hearers are not 
shocked by the fact that the message is incomprehensible, but they 
are scandalized by this inflexibility, by the fact that a man who has 
to proclaim freedom to the prisoners himself remains a prisoner. 
The Gospel is not merely glad tidings to him, but, rather, an ideology, 
to which he has to submit himself. That is why he repeats himself. 
The kerygma becomes a stereotyped recital, unrelated to the world 
where it is proclaimed. And so he tells the blind that the lame walk, 
and the lame that the blind receive their sight. To the bourgeois he 
bears witness to the shalom for the proletariat, and to the proletarians 
he gives a message in which they can recognize nothing but a 
bourgeois shalom. 

To regain liberty and flexibility in our witness two things must 
happen: We must in the first place find ourselves fully at home in 
this strange new world of the Bible, so that we can move familiarly 
about and concretize and articulate the shalom in a different way in 
different situations. And secondly, as the Rev. D. T. Jenkins puts 
it, we must 


be aware, from within, of the situation which the Gospel addresses in our 
own time. . . . We must strive to understand the whole religious, moral 
and intellectual setting in which [people] are placed. . . . Even those who 
appear most indifferent to the vital currents of thought going on in the world 
around them, and who certainly cannot understand them, come to sense 
after a time that the situation is different from what it used to be and adjust 
themselves accordingly. One of the reasons for the irrelevance of the Church’s 
proclamation in recent times has been that it has been content to achieve 
communication on too narrow a front. We have expressed our Gospel too 
narrowly in terms of the conscious experience of the middle-class people 
in our pews, forgetting that even they lived in a world where they were 
being unconsciously exposed to movements of thought very different from 
those which they themselves would naturally frame.” 


(b) The koinonia is the place where the shalom is already lived. 
As such, the Christian community belongs to the new age. That 
means that this fellowship of the partakers of the same salvation is 
nothing more in this world than a company of strangers and pilgrims 


1 International Review of Missions, Oct. 1949, pp. 407-8. 
2D. T. Jenkins, ‘A Message to Ministers about the Communication of the 
Gospel’. Theology To-Day, 1949, pp. 183-4. 
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(I Peter 11, 11), a parotkia or group of sojourners in the world, fully 
detached and therefore free to relate itself to every form of existence. 

The Christian community, therefore, is (or should be) an open 
community, open to everyone who has become a partaker of the 
same shalom. In practice this is not the case. In an unconscious way 
the national churches have become closed, because they related 
Christian community and nationality too exclusively, and in the 
West the churches have become class-churches, because they 
identified themselves too uncritically with one special group of 
society. It is nonsense to call these churches to evangelism, if we do 
not call them simultaneously to a radical revision of their life and a 
revolutionary change of their structure. 

It is here that we are confronted in Europe with some of the most 
ardent problems of evangelism. When evangelists come together, 
one of their main topics of discussion is sure to be the creation of 
extra-church communities, groups serving as meeting- and mediating- 
centres between Church and world.! It may be necessary to create 
them as an interim measure. But we should realize that as soon as 
these half-way communities between Church and world become a 
permanent feature, we have in fact given up hope for the Church. 
We conceive of it then as a body definitive and static, over against 
the world as the other static entity. And this is nothing less than to 
despair of establishing shalom in the Church and of realizing the 
Roinonta. 

Another complex of questions lies in the field of the relation of 
existing human groups to the koinonia. As soon as we say that the 
koinonia is an open community, we imply that it can be realized in 
a variety of social structures. We deplore the break-down of the 
primary social groups (family, neighbourhood, etc.) in modern 
mass society. But at the same time many of us continue as if these 
were still the basic units. Koinonia, however, is so flexible that the 





unity of the modern city quarter, of the factory, of the trade union | 


or of the Communist cell can be related to shalom (though this does 
not mean, of course, that these groups are thereby accepted). Some 
experiments have been made in this field. The work of the Roman 
Catholic priests among workers in France (for example in Marseilles) 
is directed towards the three contexts of the industrial worker’s life 
—his factory, his living-quarters and his pub-fellowship.? 

The main and all-decisive function of the koinonia is, however, 
that it is the primary kerygmatic and diakonic unit, kerygmatic as 
the place where the shalom is really made present, diakonic because 
it has no other relation to the outside world than that of humble 
service. It is here that the call to evangelism becomes of biting 
actuality. It is no use stimulating to new and rapid advance while 


1 Cf. Report of Bossey Conference on Evangelism, March 1949. 
2 R. Loew: En Mission Prolétarienne, 1946. 
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this work remains neutralized by the mockery of koinonia which 
our churches really are. “The acts of your kotnonia speak so loudly 
that we cannot hear the words of your kerygma.’ 

(c) And finally, confronted with a State which sets out to care 
for man from the cradle to the grave, one has the feeling that the 
diakonia will be reduced on the one hand to charity, which is the 
diakonia of Matthew xxv: Give the thirsty to drink and clothe the 
naked; and on the other hand to prophesy, the service which one 
renders in accompanying life with the message of divine judgment, 
putting a lamp unto the feet, a light unto the path of the State 
(the diakonia of Psalm cxix).1 For this reason people outside the 
Church see it both as a philanthropic agency, a body which escapes 
the fight for justice in condescending charity, and as a ‘factory for 
solemn statements’. 

There is, however, a third possibility, through which we can 
avoid this constant temptation to the Church to speak when it 
should act. We may call it the level of the laboratory, the diakonia 
of a little group, living in a concrete situation, and serving each 
other and their environment by reforming the structure of a 
segment of society. Social problems are not solved at this level, but 
life is made more tolerable. The opposition to the messianic shalom 
is not completely broken, but here and there it is tempered. It is not 
the Kingdom of God that is constructed, but some significant tokens 
are set up. An object-lesson is given of what shalom should be. 


J. C. HoEKENDIJK 


1 Similar to what W. Temple called ‘Social Witness’. Cf. Social Witness and 
Evangelism, 1943. 








CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINAL RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 


By A. CAPELL, Pu.D. 


INCIDENT AND INTERPRETATION 


pe scene is a glade of trees. A dozen or so youngish aborigines 
are gathered in it, with two white men—accepted visitors. 
They are in all stages of European dress, and they stand round in a 
circle, singing in their own language. For some time the chant goes 
on, as the visitors stand by and watch that in which they cannot join. 
Then comes a pause. Someone spreads a cloth on the ground. Then 
each man from somewhere within his clothing brings out a small 
object—a piece of pearl-shell. Reverently and carefully each piece is 
laid on the cloth, as the aborigines and their visitors—who have also 
produced their pieces of shell—sit round it and look. Then some 
more, quieter chanting, ending with a long drawn out ‘Ah... !’ 
Then silence, and slowly the pearl-shell is gathered up again, and 
silently each man goes on his way. What has struck the white visitors 
most forcibly is the spirit of devotion. The pearl-shell is something 
sacred, life-giving. It must not be seen by those who are not entitled 
to see it; no visitor may come to the ceremony who does not bring 
his contribution of pearl-shell to exhibit. All the singing has but 
paved the way for the supreme moment of the Exposition of the 
Holy, and the rapturous silence of the Exposition was like nothing 
to the observers but the silence of the Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. For the moment the material world passed away; its 
activities were stilled, and the natives felt a reality, behind all material 
existence, which even the white onlookers could not fail at least to 
glimpse. For the pearl-shell is linked with the great water, and life is 
linked also with water, so the pearl-shell becomes a life-giver. And 
what do men seek if not life? 

Then, as men go out from the silent Presence in church, so these 
aborigines moved out again into the secular world—and just a couple 
of hundred yards away stood a mission station. In time, it might have 
been a couple of hundred years away, but for the silent witness of 
the European clothes, and the cloth outspread on the ground. Yet 
none of the mission workers had seen the rite, though the one who 
accompanied the writer knew enough of it to secure our admission 
to it. Between the European missionary and the native mind there 
still lay a great gulf. That gulf is so often there—perhaps it is always 
there; and there it must be until the Australian missionary follows 


Crawford’s dictum, and learns to ‘think black’. Indeed, that is true 
176 
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throughout the mission fields: so much remains of the old way of 
thinking, so much more than the white missionary is able to realize, 
and so much more than he understands, because he has never 
penetrated far enough into the native mind to know that it is there. 

An illuminating statement was made to an anthropologist in 
north-west Australia by a semi-civilized aborigine, who had heard 
the itinerant missionary at the cattle station preaching in Pidgin 
English: “This one God, he new chum, he no more bin leave him 
corroboree.’ That native crystallized the whole missionary situation 
into one sentence: the Christian God is a stranger in Australia; no 
connecting link between Him and anything known to the native 
mind is usually provided by the missionary. The language of devotion 
is different, the music is different, the method of worship is different. 
It all seems something not only from, but of, the outside. While this 
is true, there will hardly be any big breaking away from the old on 
the part of the aborigines. The Christian Church must acclimatize 
the Christ among them. This means so presenting Him that He no 
longer appears to be a foreigner. It means presenting Him in the 
native language, even if the aborigine seems to understand English; 
it means dropping much of our western dressing up of the Christian 
religion and the western setting of Christian worship. 

The problem which will give anxiety to the western-trained, 
white missionary, even if he is sympathetic to the thesis here put 
forward, is just this: how far can he go in adapting Christian practice 
to native practice? This means that he must know what native 
Australian religious practice is. Instead of talking glibly about 
corroborees and not understanding them, he must know just what 
they mean in the native life. To outline some of the aboriginal ideas 
of worship is the purpose of this paper. 


BACKGROUND TO AUSTRALIAN RELIGION 


Australian religion is not a cult of particular gods, or goddesses, 
with a set priesthood and places of worship. That fact is at once a 
danger and an opportunity for the missionary. It is a danger because 
he does not realize that some of the rites which he groups together 
as corroborees are intensely religious ceremonies. It is an oppor- 
tunity because he has not to substitute for a religion organized and 
established such as Buddhism, but has a foundation on which he 
may build, without overthrowing the existing framework of religion. 

First and foremost, the aborigine has the sense of the sacred and 
of the eternal. To him the entire universe is alive, and nothing ever 
really dies. It is true that he has no thought of a resurrection, such 
as Christianity includes, but in many parts of the continent he does 
believe in reincarnation, and in all he believes that man is essentially 
eternal spirit. He is not interested in cosmogonies; he takes his world 
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for granted, but when it is given, he peoples it with living beings in 
every corner of it. All life is one, the life of the universe itself, and 
because that is so, it is possible through prayer and ceremony to 
move the sources of life. Totemism is the name given to the belief 
that between a group of people and some natural object there is a 
definite relationship, usually one of actual kinship and descent, and 
always one of mutual sympathy, dependence and helpfulness. All 
animals and plants of economic value—and some that are not—are 
included in the list of totems somewhere or other, and so have their 
place in the organized setting of the universe. Every occupation 
pursued by the native comes from some totemic ancestor. The 
totem creature and native are one and the same thing, as a man and 
his photograph, to use an illustration once given by a native to an 
anthropologist. All ceremonial practices, all social laws and such 
customs as circumcision come from totemic ancestors. All the 
decoration of the body and ceremonial objects used in corroborees 
are imitations of those originally used by the totemic ancestor who 
instituted the rite, and there can be no change in them: there is a 
great apostolic succession back to the original founder of the rite. 
Spiritually this ancestor is present wherever his rites are celebrated. 
They may be celebrated only in a spot made sacred by him, it is 
true, but there may be a number of these connected with different 
incidents in the career of each ancestor, and his Real Presence is 
guaranteed at each celebration. Where life came forth from the body 
of the ancestor—kangaroos or witchetty grubs, snakes, bees or what 
it may be—there, in response to the rites once for all given to the 
native, life comes forth each time the due rituals are observed. The 
ceremonies must be ‘rightly and duly administered’, but if they are, 
then the result follows, ex opere operato, because all life is one and 
eternal. 

An aborigine can enter quite naturally into the idea of eternity; 
‘the things which are seen are transient, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal’. There is nothing strange to him in this idea, and 
each language has a word for it, a word which is usually—and well 
—translated in anthropological literature as ‘the eternal dream 
time’. Human life is just a visible part of this process, the greater 
part of which is unseen. The aborigine believes not only that he 
will survive physical death, but that he existed before his body was 
formed. He is ultimately part of the totemic ancestor who is his 
totem. How did he come into the world? Not through a material 
process of intercourse and conception—of the real meaning of these 
processes he seems to have little idea—but in a quite different way. 
In some sacred spot, sanctified by the presence of the Great Ancestor, 
his spirit waits, until the future father, sleeping at or near the spot, 
dreams of his child-to-be, and brings it back to be born through his 
wife. This is the reason why local attachments are so strong in the 
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native. His country is not just where he happens to live; it is the 
home of his spirit + load all ages, and to it he must finally return. 
Hence the difficulty in moving him on to a distant reserve, still more 
to a leper institution from which he knows he cannot return; hence 
the reason that an aged and sick aborigine prefers to die in his own 
bush rather than in the comfort of a European hospital. The land and 
the mythology go hand in hand, and until the Christian God is no 
longer ‘a new chum’ who ‘no more bin leave him corroboree’, 
Christian missions cannot be really successful among aborigines. 


NATIVE WoRSHIP AND ITS SETTING 


Marrett said that primitive religion is danced out rather than 
thought out, and this is true of Australian religion among other 
forms. This is the great gulf that separates aboriginal religious 
practice from accepted Christian practices, and makes it so hard for 
the Christian missionary to adapt his religion so that God shall not 
be ‘a new chum’, It is the place which is sacred rather than the 
building which is erected on it. The building is erected because of 
the place, in most instances in the Kimberley Division in north-west 
Australia. In other areas, it is the sacred house and the sacred objects 
which render the spot sacred. Practice differs in this regard, but the 
essential element is the same in all cases: a re-enactment and com- 
memoration of a sacred past which, because the originator of the 
rite is eternal, is still an eternal present itself. Consequently, in most 
parts of Australia, there is no permanent place, such as a Christian 
church, in one spot, to which people go. In the Kimberleys there 
are the caves, but the Kimberleys differ in quite a number of ways 
from other parts of Australia. The sacred building will be just a 
bough shed, perhaps a conical, circular hut with an entrance door, 
or a building of another shape, and in these sacred buildings some- 
times there is nothing at all, and as a rule no one, or only certain 
appointed people, can go in. In other cases sacred objects are made 
and placed inside by those whose right it is to do so, and no one else 
can go inside or see these objects until the proper, sacred moment, 
when they are brought out and exhibited. At these spots, the rites 
which take place are commemorative re-enactments of the myth 
which lies behind a whole cycle of stories, and each ceremony is 
part, and part only, of a larger whole. Sometimes the whole series 
will be celebrated, and then the celebration will last a considerable 
time. They each take place at roughly specified times, which are 
also part and parcel of the entire myth. The objects are many and 
varied which are used in these sacred rites. They may be decorated 
_— or sticks, painted in elaborate designs, often decorated with 

eather-down stuck on with blood and worked into elaborate 
patterns, and when they are done with, they will be cast away in 
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places where others will not find them again, to decay and be 
destroyed. In one group of ceremonies common to North Australia, 
the sacred objects are finally cast away into water—ideally into the 
sea, but in iniand regions into rivers, and in the latter case they may 
be retrieved and used again in a later ceremony. 


THe Human SETTING 


Those who take part in the sacred rites are strictly defined. First 
and foremost, the outward signs of circumcision and subincision 
(where these rites are practised) must have been received, or the 
local equivalents where there is no outward mutilation of the body 
practised. They must be fully initiated men, that is to say. No 
women can ever take part in these sacred rites—that is a problem 
which the missionary has to get round by other means, to make the 
native understand the Christian demand that women may take part 
in public worship. Age, as a rule, gives standing, not for its own sake, 
but because the older a man gets the more experience in sacred things 
he has had—or should have had. The oldest men are the most sacred 
and secretive custodians of the holy things. That is why they are the 
powers in the Australian tribes, and they will do anything to maintain 
the authority that is theirs. Each totemic group has its headman, 
and it is he who decides the time and place of the ceremonies, and 
who regulates every step of the ceremonial, trains the singers and 
dancers, superintends the preparation of the sacred objects and 
determines every detail in connexion with it. It is he who initiates 
invitations to the ceremonies and sends out the messengers, armed 
with their appropriate symbols, to bring in those who are entitled to 
come. In some rites only the actual members of the totem may take 
part; in others all who belong to the right section of the tribe are 
brought in. If they have not previously seen the ceremony in 
question, then they are initiated into it, and given their rights in it 
by the older members. 

These people camp away from the main camp, where the women 
and children and the uninitiated younger people stay. It may be 
just out of earshot, or a mile away from the sacred ground, and 
nobody who has not the right of entry can approach the sacred 
ground under pain of possible death. If a woman sees, even by 
chance, the sacred object being made she may be killed, and no crime 
has been committed. ‘Holy things to holy persons’ is a dictum 
enforced by the aborigine under the penalty of death. The actors in 
the ceremony may return each night to the main camp and eat and 
sleep there, and may do so even when fully decorated with the 
sacred designs, but they cannot talk about these designs or explain 
them in any way. They are holy—that is to say, as the old Hebrews 
would agree, set apart from common use as instruments of the 
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sacred. It is impossible to generalize about the actors and the cere- 
monies, because they are so many and so varied in different parts of 
Australia. There are rites in which a large group take part, and rites 
in which only one, two or three take part, while others look on and 
chant. Sometimes, if many take part in the rite, the singers may be 
just one or two. In all instances the actual ceremony is brief, not 
taking more than a few minutes: five is moderately long, and ten 
minutes a very long ceremony. The painting and other preparations 
may take many hours, but that does not matter. It is all a necessary 
part of the rite and must be duly completed. The ceremonies are 
owned by a small group who may hand them over to others who have 
the necessary ancestral links with them. Newcomers are initiated 
and given the freedom of the country in a way which will be described 
later. 

What of the congregation at these rites? There is no congregation. 
Those who are not acting are still part of the group who own the 
ceremony, and they have their part to play, if not in acting, at least 
in other directions. No one comes just to look on. Strehlow writes, 
in Aranda Traditions: 


It need hardly be stated that no ceremony of really first-class importance 
is ever likely to be given away. It should be remembered that all totemic 
clans have in their possession a large store of ceremonies; often several 
months are required in which to act them in their proper order. The same 
ceremony frequently exists in two or three ‘variant versions’, variety being 
achieved merely by slight changes effected in the ceremonial decorative 
patterns adorning the persons of the actors. The loss of one of these ‘variants’ 
is not felt very seriously. The legendary episode connected with the ceremony 
and the chant-verses relating to it are not surrendered by the clan of the 
donors: they are merely shared with the new recipients, and thus a fresh 


link of friendship is established (p. 163). 


Those who share the ceremony do so because it is the property of 
the clan to which they belong, and they are themselves, each and 
every one, initiated to the stage at which they may take part. 


Tue RITEs 


In the preparation of the rites, first comes the determination by 
the old master of the rite, or by the joint governors of it if there is 
more than one, that the time is coming. Messengers are sent out to 
summon those who should be present, and there are set and cere- 
monial ways in which these things are done. In all things there is a 
pattern to be followed. Next comes the choice of the place—unless 
there is a set place, as in some parts of Australia—and preparations 
have to be made at this place. This is a group activity, involving the 
clearing away of grass and bushes, and the erection of the sacred 
house, if such a thing is required. Once these preparations begin, 
the ground is sacred and the uninitiated do not come to it. 
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Some ceremonies are local: these are connected with a given spot 
where a sacred event happened once in the eternal dream time, and 
must be repeated at that spot. Others are part of a cycle not connected 
with a locality, but celebrated at chosen places from time to time. In 
the former instance, those who take part may be separated from the 
main camp for a period; in the latter, they may return to it each 
night, and in fact leave it only for hunting or for the ceremonies. 

The most arduous part, as far as length of time is concerned, is 
the painting. Ochres of various kinds have to be procured. Some 
may have to be imported. Red, white and yellow are the chief colours 
used, though black also plays its part. Any other colour is extremely 
rare. The designs painted on the objects and the actors are traditional 
and conventional. In some instances the meaning is fairly apparent 
to the onlooker. Others are extremely esoteric and need careful 
explaining by the person or persons who ‘own’ the rite. Objects of 
various kinds are used. Poles may be erected with their bases in the 
ground, or may be carried by an actor, who has them strapped to his 
belt and his shoulders; sticks of varying sizes which are either kept 
in the hut or at the right moment brought out and stood up in the 
ground will represent other essential elements of the myth. All these 
are decorated with ceremonial designs, often of great complexity and 
beauty. Bodies have to be painted to represent the totem, and the 
designs are again conventional and at times esoteric. They are 
frequently intricate and take a great deal of painting. During the 
time that a pole or stick is being painted, the painter, who is its 
‘owner’, will sit in the hut in which it is to be kept, perhaps by 
himself, perhaps with a few others who have the inherited right to 
see, and paint it secretly. During the painting, the chants connected 
with it will be intoned, whether by the painter himself or by the 
assistants. They may be sung quite softly, but they must be sung, 
because it is through them that the sacred design gains its efficacy. 
They are the vestry prayers before the rite. When a man is to be 
painted, he lies down on his back, his head supported by a stone or 
other pillow, and the painter works quietly and persistently upon 
him. If the painting is done in the hut, there may be chanting from 
time to time; if not, it may be done in silence. Custom seems to differ 
on this point. Payment is often demanded for this work of painting, 
especially if it is the first introduction of a man to the ceremony, or 
if the painting is-done by members of another group, as is some- 
times the case. This painting may take hours. Often the. better 
part of a day is given to painting, and the actual ceremony takes 
just a short time towards the close of the afternoon or during 
the night. 

When all is ready, the leader gives the signal and the ceremonies 
begin. They are essentially imitative. The idea is that what the first 
ancestor did is to be done again—in a solemn drama, if not in actuality. 
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They do it in remembrance of him. Much of the acting is extremely 
realistic, even if stylized and to a degree conventionalized. One seen 
by the writer involved the jabiru. The characteristic movements of 
the bird were reproduced with flawless exactitude by the actor, and 
no one needed to be told what he represented. There may be singing 
or there may not. All the activities of bird and beast are enacted as 
occasion requires. Behind it all lies a definite body of myth—a 
definite creed, which to the aborigine is a historical happening in the 
distant past. The chant embodies the myth, stage by stage—like a 
series of Office Hymns throughout the ceremonies. A word more will 
be said about that in a moment. Many of the acts shown (to use 
theatrical terminology) are very exhausting. The acting is done with 
all the might and power of the actors, with tense realism which is 
often self-explanatory even to the white man who does not know 
much about it. At the end of the act they collapse on the dancing- 
ground exhausted till they can regain breath and strength. Then the 
next stage follows. Along with the act will be the old man who 
controls it, beating the music sticks or the boomerangs together 
rhythmically and singing the chant which belongs to the action, for 
words, music and action cannot be separated. It is always very 
difficult for an aborigine to dictate to a student the words of a chant. 
He must actually chant it, or beat time with sticks while he tries to 
reproduce it with the aid of the rhythm and, if it is a sacred chant, 
he can do it only in a quiet spot where those who have no right to 
hear cannot hear. Some old men near Darwin, asked by the writer to 
outline the initiation ceremonies which the tribe has not been 
numerous enough for many years past to carry out, and which they 
will probably never carry out again, insisted on going away where 
we could not be overheard—in spite of the fact that they were giving 
only the baldest outline and that nobody was likely to do anything 
about those particular rites again. 

At the end of the period, there may be a pause for food, or the 
actors may be able to return to the camp. In some rarer instances, 
parts of the ceremonies take place in the main camp, not on the 
dancing-ground, and then, of course, they are not taboo to women 
and children—in fact, women dance in them also on such occasions, 
and so the blessing of the ancestor comes to the whole camp. Day 
after day, and for even longer periods, with or without intervals, the 
rites may continue, till the climax is reached. Then the sacred 
objects will be brought forth and exhibited, and finally destroyed, 
and the dancing-ground or the sacred spot is deserted. If there is a 
sacred hut, that, too, may be deserted and left, or it may be burned 
—indeed, it should be burned, so that no unauthorized person may 
come to it. 

The chants form a very important element in the rite. It is in 
them that the tale is really told, but the understanding of the chant 
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requires much detailed knowledge of the language and of the whole 
setting. In some parts, at least, there is a definite song-language— 
probably there is everywhere, but enough study has not been given 
to that subject—and words are altered and modified in various ways 
till they are not recognizable to the outsider. Old words and special 
terms are employed in chants which are never heard in everyday life. 
There are sacred names for objects, people and places, often a long 
list of names. There are special names by which the ancestral spirits 
are known, there are special terms by which the shades are invoked, 
and all these must be known. A final translation of a ritual chant can 
only be given in the English of Spenser or Keats. The music often 
seems to the European monotonous and unimaginative, but some- 
times there is an infinite sadness present, as in the invocation of the 
shades in the Maraiin ceremony in south-west Arnhem Land. No 
scientific study has yet been made of Australian music. It is known 
to follow a pentatonic scale, and to be modal in nature, like the ancient 
Greek music, but much remains to be learned about it yet. The 
aborigine has a real poetic sense but, like all his efforts, it is directed 
into religious rather than into secular channels. Moreover, the chant 
goes with the rites, to such an extent that it cannot be sung except 
by the proper person and at the right time. To use aboriginal music 
in native education is certainly an ideal, no matter what the people, 
but in Australia the greatest care must be exercised in the choice of 
songs to be taught in school. Not all are public property. 


THE SACRAMENTAL IDEA 


If the basic idea of a sacrament be that it is an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual gift which at the same time it mediates, 
then many of these rites, commonly grouped indiscriminately as 
corroborees, can well be called sacramental. Through them the life 
of the universe is called out to fulfil some particular need. It is, so 
to speak, concentrated on some particular purpose, like the rays of 
the sun setting fire to paper through a burning-glass. The ceremony 
is the burning-glass through which the divine power resident in the 
universe is concentrated on the increase of species and indeed on 
the maintenance of Nature itself. Through the ceremonies contact is 
made with the divine element at the back of all existence. 

Because this is so, these occasions are numinous; that is to say, 
they are a meeting of the eternal and the temporal, the divine and 
the human, and for that reason they are mysteria tremenda—mysteries 
to cause trembling and fear. This explains the behaviour of the 
spectators on the actual corroboree ground. While the ceremony is 
in progress, there is intense reverence, close attention, nothing 
intervenes that would break the connexion with the unseen. When 
it is finished, there is an immediate reaction. Talk and laughter break 
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out, and all sorts of subjects may be talked about. It is the reaction 
—the feeling that man cannot stay in the presence of the divine, but 
having looked upon God and lived, he must get away again into the 
safety of the secular world. There is much the same feeling, no 
doubt, behind the immediate outburst of talk that greets the departure 
of a Christian congregation from church. The meeting has been real 
while it lasted—but man cannot live up to it. And who is to say that 
the aborigine does not meet a reality in these things which are the 
mainstay of his life? . 

There are, however, other rites, apart from the ceremonial 
dances, which are still more clearly sacramental. An instance is 
provided by the rites used in the Maraiin ceremony to introduce 
those who have not before taken part in a ceremony of this nature. 
As these rites are all in various ways a seeking after life—as all 
religion largely is—the essential is that the initiand should be 
enabled to enter into a new life which the uninitiated cannot have. 
He must die and rise again. On the first day of the ceremonies, such 
young men are not painted like the others, but are whitened entirely 
with mud. At a certain stage they are solemnly laid out in a line on 
the dancing-ground, and to the accompaniment of appropriate 
chants, they are raised up literally. A man puts his hands under the 
neck of each, and slowly, with pauses for ritual chanting, raises him 
into a sitting position. It is a resurrection into a new world. Yet it is 
not the end. Next, a stone is placed before each newly received 
initiand and, again to a chant, a small stick is pounded into pieces on 
this stone, the previous initiates all being gathered round in a close 
circle. At the end of the chant, the newcomer puts his hands out 
together to the edge of the stone, and each receives a portion of the 
pounded stick—it is the sign of food, the symbol of the bread of life, 
and conveys freedom of the horde country, in which he may now 
hunt and gain his food in very deed. This rite may take place outside 
the ceremony and away from the ceremonial ground. The writer 
witnessed it within the bounds of the camp just after the Maraiin 
closed. One who came late was thus received, raised up, and given 
the sacrament of admission and feeding, in the presence and under 
the guidance of the old man who was master of the rite. 

On another occasion, a similar rite took place, though it was 
differently conducted. The tribe in question is divided into two 
halves. Certain ceremonies belong to one half, others to the other 
half. One half was responsible for the ceremonies being carried out, 
but members of the other half were present and did certain things. 
At a certain stage, the one group retired to a spot out of reach of the 
other, painted certain wands with intricate designs and, when the 
appropriate moment arrived, late one afternoon, a most impressive 
ceremony took place. Even as Europeans, those of us who watched 
could feel that this was one of those supremely numinous moments. 

13 
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Silence replaced the free talk and noise that had been going on—a 
silence that could be felt. Nobody was told what was to happen. 
Even the site of the second sacred spot was kept secret from the 
whites who were watching the main ceremonies. ‘Then we saw a line 
of people moving silently in a semi-circle through the grass, up over 
a small hill behind the ground, and finally approaching in single file, 
along a fixed route, the ceremonial ground itself. All the members of 
the half who supplied the actors had grouped behind the hut—a 
place not used at earlier stages—and, crouching in a narrow circle, 
in full regalia, they waited in complete silence. Then the others came 
round the hut and drew near. Each man went up to one particular 
man of the opposite group. These latter all had their hands stretched 
out, meeting in the centre of the circle, as they knelt on the ground, 
crouching forward thus with outstretched hands. Then into the hand 
of each, under his arm, was thrust the wand made for him, while still 
absolute silence was kept. Finally, all rose, the silence was broken 
and normal life restored. Then we found that each man’s wand had 
his own totemic design painted upon it. It had been marked out for 
him right from the moment when the manufacture began, and it was 
not just a chance arrangement as to who got which wand. The silence 
bore witness to the numinous. The moment could only be compared 
to that silence of the Exposition of pearl-shell which was described 
at the beginning of this paper. But when it was over, there was the 
same withdrawal from the numinous, the same eager return to the 
everyday, familiar life. 

It may frequently seem to the white man that the aborigine has 
very little reverence about him, because he seems to talk and laugh 
and move about as he will during the ceremonies, but that is not true. 
He enters very fully into them, and they mean to him as much as his 
religion means to the earnest Christian, but he feels that he needs 
to throw up, as it were, this barricade of the secular to protect him 
from being overwhelmed by the sacred. Some of the younger men, 
it is true, may not know just what it is all about; in due time they 
will learn, but until then, they do lack reverence. Is that not also 
true of worship in a Christian church? The moments of Exposition 
and worship show, however, that the aborigine is as well able to 
appreciate the spiritual, and to reverence its manifestations, as is the 
Christian. Practically all Christian methods of sacramental action 
can be found among the aborigines in some region or other. The 
aspersion of water for purification is found, and in one part of 
Australia at least the word used for this rite has been taken by the 
mission as its word for ‘baptize’; another purification ceremony in 
which smoke from a fire plays the chief part is parallel to the use of 
incense. The rites described above recall the Christian idea of Holy 
Communion, and the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament and the 
service of Benediction. 
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REACTIONS 


What, now, does it all mean to the aborigine who takes part 
intelligently in the ceremonies? First and foremost, it means just 
what earnest worship at Mass means to the Catholic Christian. At 
least it means no less than that. It is a contact with the eternal dream 
time, a contact of which he does not doubt the reality and efficacy. 
It was only necessary to watch the old man who conducted the 
Maraiin mentioned above, to see the intense reality of it all to him. 
It would be his last Maraiin; he wore the badge which told that he 
was handing over to his younger successor, but he himself was still 
the life and soul of the rite, albeit his form was frail and his voice 
hoarse and weak. The younger men still looked to him, because they 
did not fully understand either the ritual or the interpretation yet. 
For the old man it was a real foretaste of his final union with the 
eternal ancestors, and that is what it has been to generations of 
natives for no one knows how many centuries. 

From the ceremonial ground the native goes back to the camp; 
from the church he returns to the home and to daily life. He may work 
for the white man in sundry capacities; he may see much of the old 
way disintegrating about him, he may feel that he wants to join in 
this new way of life, for it has many advantages to offer him—but all 
the time he has the knowledge of the unseen which he has gained in 
these sacred rites, to make him feel at home in this changing world 
and secure in whatever outcome it may have in store for him. 
Through them he gains security in life and death. 

The old men realize that all this is passing away. They realize 
that these rites will perhaps soon be celebrated no longer. What 
their feelings about them are, it is impossible to say—they are not 
published abroad. But there is this: i will not pass them on to 
unworthy younger successors. However much pain it may give them, 
they prefer to take the sacred knowledge to the grave with them, 
rather than pass it on to young men who ape the white man’s way 
and despise the wisdom of the past. For them it has a value if only 
they would realize it but, as they do not, the older support their own 
declining years on it, and then carry it away with them—unwillingly, 
no doubt, but better that than leave it to the unbelieving and the 
irreverent. 


MISSIONS AND ABORIGINAL RITES 


So we come back in thought to the mission house which stood 
just a couple of hundreds of yards away from the pearl-shell Exposi- 
tion Ground. What is the missionary to do, so that God in Christ 
may not be just a ‘new chum’? He can first of all study the native 
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rites sympathetically. The aborigine will not hide them because the 
missionary is a Christian, as would be the case in some other parts 
of the world. If he hides them, it is the missionary’s own fault. It 
means that the native leaders do not trust him. Why should they? 
In so many instances the missionary has nothing more to do with the 
old men than to offer them cast-off clothes, give them tea and sugar 
and flour from time to time, let them ‘listen in’ to the church services 
if they want to, while he concentrates on the young who as yet have 
not learned the sacred things of the tribe. He does nothing to inspire 
the old men’s confidence. How rarely do the older natives really 
understand English, and how much more rarely does the missionary 
understand the native language. No missionary can work among 
aborigines without knowing the language. It is no wonder that 
aboriginal missions have practically nothing to show after more than 
a hundred years’ effort in Australia. Practically every possible wrong 
approach has been made. Even now in many circles the anthropologist 
is still looked upon as a heathen, and his science only as a stumbling 
block to missions. It is true that the attitude is changing, but many 
missionaries who ought to know very much better hold it. As for 
learning the native languages, there is still the feeling that because 
these people live in Australia they ought to speak English. Why not 
vice versa? The aborigines were in Australia first! 

Christianity must be adapted to the native mind, and while it is 
difficult to lay down principles which would be of general application 
in different parts of the continent, certain ideas may be put forward: 

1. Christ can be presented as the fulfilment of the aborigines’ 
hopes. In Africa it has been found possible to treat the old religions 
of Africa as the ‘Africans’ Old Testament’. The same should be 
possible for missions here, but unless those religions are known in 
detail, and their meaning fully grasped by the missionary, this 
cannot be done. Such knowledge takes a long time to gain; it means 
a full knowledge of the language, including the song-language and 
all the esoteric references in the chants, but it brings with it the 
confidence of those who are really authorities in the tribe. Many a 
missionary has found that after he has carefully taught children the 
Christian religion, and kept them carefully apart from ‘heathen’ 
influences, one day they disappear—off to the secret ground for 
circumcision or what other initiation rites belong to the area. The 
old men have worked behind the scenes and the missionary has not 
known of it. In one part of Central Africa it was found possible to 
combine the initiation rites with the preparation for Confirmation, 
and to have those who had been through Christian initiation rites 
accepted by the elders as full citizens in the tribe. 

2. Then there is the matter of ceremonies: ‘he no more bin leave 
him corroboree’. Could not some adaptation be sanctioned by the 
authorities whereby Christian faith could be presented in aboriginal 
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dress, the missionary himself being the ‘old man’ who owns and 
conducts the rites? The admission of women would still be a problem, 
but experience has shown that it can be surmounted without alienat- 
ing native feeling—and after all women have secret rites which the 
men are not allowed to see. Native chanting could be adapted, the 
main ideas of native ceremonial could be used. Those missions which 
have an elaborate ceremonial have an advantage here which they are 
curiously slow to use. The drama of the Mass can be surely presented 
as the Divine Corroboree, and it contains within it every single 
element of native worship. When will someone in authority have the 
spirit of adventure sufficiently to train a small group of missionaries 
to experiment along these lines, and set western religious tradition 
aside? After all, Eastern Orthodox and Western Catholic Christianity, 
while following the same general pattern of worship, differ greatly 
among themselves, and neither invalidates the other on that score. 
Much of this requires to be thought out and experimented yet; but 
it is the most certain way into the heart of the aborigine, who so far 
has been touched by Christianity only on the outermost circumference 
of his being. 
A. CAPELL 








JUDAISM ON OLD AND NEW PATHS 
By Dr LEO BAECK 


. - ») 
’ \HE title given to our theme contains an important truth which [ 


should be kept in mind if we are to do justice to this subject. 
In order to understand the new paths, a knowledge of the old is 
required. We cannot fully comprehend the course upon which 
Judaism is entering in our days until we know the tendencies which 
determined its direction in previous generations. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Jewish spirit 
assumed a new form of piety. Mysticism made its appearance among 
the Jewish people. Of course, mysticism is nothing new in Judaism. 
It goes back to the time of the Talmud and has an almost unbroken, 
living history since then, taking its place in every country where 
Jewish life had grown up or was in process of doing so. But it had 
for a long time been the exclusive possession of narrow, esoteric 
circles, in which it was cultivated and transmitted either orally or, 


here and there, in brief written records. The wider circles knew of | 


its existence, but had hardly any acquaintance with its contents. It 
was not until the middle of the sixteenth century, that century of the 
development of printing and of the almost revolutionary spread of 
the book, that the world of mysticism began to expand and gradually 
reached every member of the communities. Notable in this respect 
are the years 1558 and 1559, when the mystical book ‘Sohar’ was 
printed in Cremona and Mantua. This mysterious book, in the form 
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of a commentary on the Pentateuch, sought to present and adapt the ‘ 


teachings of the earlier mysticism in an original style. The way was 
now prepared for it to find many readers and to become almost a 
Bible of mysticism. 

But above all, the time was ripe for it; hearts and minds had been 
thoroughly ploughed up by the events of history. The expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain and Portugal, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
had made a deep spiritual impression, for Jewish life, Jewish science 
and literature had long been firmly rooted there. One and a half 
centuries later, the persecution and ruin which overwhelmed the 
numerous and powerful Jewish communities in Poland, following 
the Cossack risings, likewise produced strong reactions in the Jewish 
mind. In the intervening decades the religious wars, in which the 
breakdown of the unity of Europe and of the Church was manifested, 
seized the attention of the Jews and revived interest in historical and 
eschatological questions. The connexions now seemed easy to grasp, 
and men believed they were standing at a turning-point of history 
at which the old mysticism, which had always had an eschatological 
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character, seemed to be a sign-post, giving direction and purpose. 
Nor did all this remain in the realm of ideas and dreams. It entered 
into the courses of the will as well. Mystical-messianic movements, 
of which that of Sabbattai Z’wi, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, was the most eventful and the most momentous, won 
adherents far and wide and, as mysticism was their cause, so they 
produced new mysticism. 

For the common people, too, especially in Poland, where the 
great masses of the Jews lived, mysticism became the expression of 
their spiritual life, when in the first half of the eighteenth century it 
attained an intense, popular form there as a result of the movement 
called ‘Chassidism’. This movement arose from the ideas which had 
been bred in the Jewish communities of west and south Germany, 
and which had taken shape in the thirteenth century in the ‘Book of 
the Pious’, the ‘Sepher Chassidim’. There was here above all a 
double emphasis of doctrine and demand: first the idea of worship in 
word and deed, the ‘Kawwanah’, which gives reality both to the 
prayer in which man opens his soul and to the commandment which 
a his will, so that they become the way to God, and next the 
idea of the creative power which is implanted in man, which enables 
him to give life to the good in himself and in others, and at the same 
time to become a ‘fellow-worker with God in the work of creation’, 
a helper of God in the building of the true world. With both these 
ideas there were combined in Chassidism other, later ideas, especially 
that of the mystical power of the Sabbath, the idea of the eternal 
spheres of goodness, which lead upwards to God, and the idea of the 
historical circles, in which the messianic world, the world of the 
realization of the Sabbath, is prepared. These ideas were preached 
in the sixteenth century in Safed, Palestine, by mystics, especially 
by Isaac Luria, ‘the German’, who was called a saint, and for many 
people they became experience. All this was welded together in 
Chassidism into a mystical cosmos, in which even the simplest soul, 
and indeed he in particular, could constantly perceive a great 
harmony, a music of the spheres. The world of mystery surrounded 
and permeated these people. They believed that they laid hold of it 
here, where doctrine and the experience of the soul were combined, 
as prayer leads man into the immediate presence of God, the Creator 
and Self-Revealer, as the divine creation and the divine revelation 
belong together constantly and every day anew, and as it is the great 
gift and the great commandment to discover them again and again 
in every man and in all creatures. 

In this epoch the Jew became to a great extent homo mysticus, as 
the prayers of the time show. He lived in the midst of the restless 
lands of the earth, whose peoples oppressed him; he had his home in 
the narrowness of the ghetto, in which he was confined; but he lived 
in the spacious peace and glory of another, mystical world. From the 
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alleys which he trod, often so wearily, the way led to the streets of 
glory. Never, perhaps, has a community lived so deeply and so 
intensely in a kingdom of wonder as the Jewish people at that time. 
The Jew could bear so much in this earthly world which surrounded 
him, because he could ascend to that other world which was above 
him; there he was in the kingdom of his true life. 

At the same time, this surrounding world had gradually under- 
gone extensive change, until it became quite different from what it 
had once been. It was different in its attitude to the world of the 
Jews and in its impact on the sphere of the Jews. In this period, in 
which the Jew had become entirely a mystic, the world had become 
rational. Great discoveries had given to mathematics, astronomy and 
natural science a hitherto undreamt-of scope, and they had drawn 
the lines of a closed natural system. New paths of knowledge now 
seemed to be bringing everything to its true meaning and to its true 
context. The world of yesterday had indeed given place to a different 
world, which seemed to promise a new unity to the divided lands in 
place of the lost unity. For this new truth not only permeated the 
sphere of knowledge, but also, and with perhaps an even deeper 
effect on man, it permeated the spheres of law and morality. The 
doctrine of natural rights and of human rights, of natural morality 
and of natural education occupied men’s minds, and more than 
anything else it seemed to point to that new unity, and to show the 
basis for the association of man to man, in spite of all divisions, 
where all could meet. It was an old doctrine, this doctrine of natural 
rights, in which Stoic and Biblical ideas had been linked together, 
but now in this new world it had been re-discovered and had un- 
leashed new and powerful forces. In the French Revolution, as 
already earlier in the American Declaration of Independence, it had 
become a political power, which had set itself the task of breaking 
down all the old barriers everywhere. It had knocked even at the 
doors of the ghetto and had broken through them. A world whose 
goal was freedom, and whose aim was the establishment even on this 
earth of harmony, peace and expansion now pressed into the alleys 
of the Jews, to join them too with itself. 

A link such as had never existed before had in fact now been 
forged. In natural right the situation of the Jews could no longer be 
a problem by itself. There could here be only a unity of right and 
only a unity of injustice. What was done to the Jew was now just a 
part of a much more extensive oppression, his need was just a part 
of a greater need. This was the new discovery, from which new and 
quite different demands resulted. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century, to quote a characteristic example, there appeared an article 
by the eminent popular philosopher, Christian Garve, about the 
situation of the peasants. In it a parallel is drawn between the burden 
under which the peasants lived and the burden under which the Jews 
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lived, and between the rights to which the one and the other had 
claim. The oppression of the Jews had in fact never been something 
by itself, but a part, if indeed the worst part, in a general oppression 
of the weak, and in the same way the emancipation of the Jews was 
not something isolated, but a part of a great freeing of the enslaved. 
This now came to the notice of the Jew too—for even while living in 
his separate world, he had always looked out and listened to the 
outside world. Hitherto he had only known that a hostile world 
surrounded him; now he became aware that a new world had been 
born, and that this world regarded him as a part of it, and would 
take his side and give him an assured place on this earth. 

But this world which wanted to adopt him, which was opening 
to him the road to freedom, was spiritually quite different from the 
realm in which his soul lived and found its peace, its happiness and 
its home. It was a rational world, which rejected the spheres to which 
he aspired. It did indeed have its mysticism too: there was Pietism 
in Europe, and it was a remarkable coincidence of dates that the 
father of Pietism, Count Zinzendorf, was born in the same year, 
1700, and died in the same year, 1760, as the father of Chassidism, 
Israel Baal Schemtob. There is a remarkable coincidence of words 
here, too, for the words Pietism and Chassidism mean the same 
thing. There was also the Great Awakening in America, which began 
with Jonathan Edwards. But the prevailing and determinative 
current of the time was nevertheless different: the world had become 
rational, it had been secularized. When the Jew now began to pass 
through the gates of the ghetto, which the outside world had 

enetrated, into the open roads of Europe, he entered as a citizen 
into a new, free world, and it was not difficult, in fact it was attractive, 
for him to take his stand in it and to adapt himself to it gratefully in 
receiving and in giving. Yet his soul stood there too, and the problem 
of his soul arose, this most serious of all problems. He, the homo 
mysticus, stood in the rational, secularized world; at first he had to 
stand here bewildered. As a citizen he could so easily and so soon 
take his place alongside the citizen, but as a man of this mystical 
world it was hard for him even to find a place in this rational world 
where he could understand and be understood. He must, it seemed, 
decide for one or the other. It was a question of either—or, a question 
of destiny, which demanded an answer from the Jew, and demanded 
it almost in an instant; he had to decide immediately something 
which the people round about him had had almost two hundred 
years to consider. It was as if he must leap across an abyss. 

There was something else, too, which, if it did not make so deep 
an impression, nevertheless challenged him inwardly. In his com- 
munities the Jew through all the centuries, ever since he had left the 
land of his fathers, had everywhere made his own way of life. The 
four diseases which from time to time throughout this whole period 
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caused widespread damage to body and soul in Europe, brutality, 
drunkenness, prostitution, ignorance, did not find admission into the 
homes of the Jews. The Jewish communities were abodes of morality, 
of temperance, of purity and of thirst for knowledge, and consequently 
they were the abodes of a true Sabbath. They were also places where 
there existed a legal and social order such as was not found elsewhere, 
at least at that time. The Biblical conception of right lived here. 
While in other places right was usually prescribed or dictated by 
whoever had the might, so that the laws usually preferred the stand- 
point of the possessor, in order to guarantee him security of posses- 
sion, the Bible on the contrary had taken its starting-point from the 
weak, from those without possessions; those for whose sake above all 
the law exists here are the poor, the needy, the stranger, the widow, 
the orphan. Jewish law had proceeded in this direction; in the 
Jewish communities almost everywhere a social order and a security 
of rights prevailed such as elsewhere had either not been attained at 
all or not in the same degree. Here, too, the Jew saw his soul placed 
in a world which was different from that in which he had hitherto 
lived. 

All this together meant a complete change in the whole atmo- 
sphere of life, a change, so to speak, of climate, such as hardly any 
community has ever had to undergo. But the Jew was now confronted 
with this other world and soon thrown into this other world. God, 
Who ‘changeth the times and the seasons’ (Dan. 11, 21) had so 
decreed it; history, which is ordered by God, had spoken. One of its 
epochs began, and the Jew had to enter into it, and find his way in it 
and adapt himself to it. He had to prepare the way for himself, alone. 
For the gates had been opened by others, but he seldom found 
among the people round about him understanding and sympathy for 
the task which confronted him. 

It was a great and difficult task. Many people, therefore, tried to 
avoid it or would not see it, but it could not be evaded. The impression 
of the new age, of its spiritual system, of its tendency to civil liberty 
and wideness, its great hope and its human promise, especially in 
west and central Europe, was too mighty for anyone to exclude 
himself from it. A spiritual see-saw began, a struggle between the 
new world and the old religion. It might also be called the struggle 
between the decades and the centuries. The soul of man is moulded 
by the generations, and has its centuries as well as its years— 
perhaps there is a difference between the Jew and the people round 
about which consists in this, that in his soul more ancient powers are 
at work, so that he looks out upon the world with older, more under- 
standing eyes, and perceives with older, more experienced ears what 
the world speaks: the Jewish soul has been formed by the millenniums, 
In a few years, swiftly, almost suddenly, the new Europe now pressed 
upon it and tried to find a place in it. ‘The struggle for spiritual room 
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began, and often it happened inevitably that the years tried to 
suppress the millenniums; the present tended to take up the room 
belonging to the religious inheritance. The psychology of the un- 
conscious has taught us that when elemental powers in the soul are 
repressed, the balance of the human soul suffers a disturbance. Not 
a few Jews at this time had this experience. It may perhaps sound 
hard, but so it was; many a Jew at that time lost much of his mental 
balance. 

With all its prosperity it was a time of spiritual need. But the 
remedy was supplied. It came from a direction in which the European 
spirit could now point the way to the Jewish spirit, without the Jew 
losing anything of his own character, in fact it enabled him to recover 
his self-consciousness again. The first half of the nineteenth century 
was a time of revival of the science of history, in which experience 
of time came to consciousness, and it spoke also to the mind and 
will of the Jew. The Jews began to remember their history, their 
millenniums. In this great act of remembrance, it might almost be 
said, they found salvation. From the present the Jewish scholars 
sought to scan the ages with that ‘backward-turning prophecy’, and 
studied and expounded the ways of the Jewish people and of Judaism. 
The millenniums and the decades alike were history, a way led hither 
and thither. Men like Krochmal and Rappaport in the East, men like 
Zunz, Jost and Frankel, Isaac Bernays and Samson Raphael Hirsch, 
Geiger and Graetz on German soil learned to understand the process 
of the days, from once to now, the meaning of the epochs. Even 
earlier, at the turning-point of the periods, Moses Mendelssohn had 
sought to show in a wonderful panorama the permanent meaning of 
Judaism, which no age could impair. He was one of those who were 
two generations in advance of his contemporaries, and for that reason 
he at first found no followers. But he found them now: a Steinheim, 
a Samuel Hirsch now carried on what he had begun. 

Thus a link between the decades and the millenniyms was 
provided. One had a direction, from which one came, and in which 
one could go on during one’s days, and thus one saw also the place 
where one could stand surely. With the revealed sense for the 
European present was linked, in a new form, the living sense for the 
Jewish tradition. Without a strong sense of tradition Judaism can 
never and nowhere remain self-conscious. The victorious pride in 
the past reawoke; suppressed forces won their way, an inner balance 
was restored. Judaism and Europe could be joined together, and the 
bond between them could become a solution. There were many 
forms in which this union was expressed, some of them more con- 
servative, adapting the new to the tradition, some more liberal, 
adapting the tradition to the new. But both tendencies were expres- 
sions of the powerful will towards Judaism, of the definite, religious 
will towards the millenniums. The decision for history, which is 
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fundamentally a rational act of will, provided the great inner and 
outer links, for lack of which so many had been suspended in 
the void. 

This discovery prepared the way and made possible the great 
change which began to take place towards the end of the century. 
It came like a miracle in its impact and in its effect, and it can only 
be spoken of with reverence. It came not only from a link with the 
millenniums, but it was an invasion on the part of the millenniums 
into the Jewish soul. It is therefore hardly possible to explain its 
ultimate and essential character. It came, and there it was. It is 
impossible to express it otherwise: the millenniums broke through, 
their elemental power could no longer be repressed or set aside. 
Generation after generation, all through the ages, the life of the Jew, 
with all his endurance and patience, had been a struggle for his God, 
a struggle for the Jewish spirit, for Judaism; that was his will to live, 
the root from which his strength arose. Without: this Jewish faith, 
without this Jewish will, he would have lacked the essential reality 
of his soul and of his life. This will to be himself had now been 
reawakened. It was indeed like a great renaissance, a rebirth; the 
whole balance of the soul began to recover. All this was most strongly 
emphasized and most noticeable in Zionism, which also gave new 
life to the ancient land and the ancient language, and whose aim it 
was to show the way to a great, immediate hope. It affected youth 
most deeply. But in all directions, conservative as well as liberal, 
the same thing took place, and the sense for mystical feeling revived 
here also. The remoteness of grandparents and the distance of 

arents was followed by the nearness of children. A new epoch in 
me life had begun, and only a later generation will see fully 
what it has all meant—that which is now come to pass. 

Eastern and western Europe found themselves together here. 
Yet there was a difference between the west and the east. Rationalism, 
enlightenment and natural rights had tried to make their way to the 
east too. But here they were opposed by a powerful alliance of 
political and ecclessiastical forces. Repressed, persecuted and 
proscribed, they were turned into radicalism and nihilism. The 
isolation of the Jews accordingly lasted longer here. They lived here 
more than a century longer in a world which had remained and 
wished to remain the old world and, thanks to the numbers who were 
forced together in a confined area, they had been able to achieve a 
certain autarchy. When the Jews, in the resolution of adventure, or 
later on in the changing times, came out of this Jewish region, the 
world into which they entered, and which was ready to receive them 
as they were, could only be the world of that extremism, of that 
denial. No world of the middle way was shown to them. The 
secularized, radicalized Jew, who for the sake of the new ideal 
thought it his duty to divest himself entirely of his Judaism, was now 
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a common phenomenon. The Jew who lived utterly and only in the 
old, and the Jew who lived utterly and only in the new stood beside 
each other and against each other; the spiritual link was here almost 
entirely lacking. 

But then the miracle of rebirth took place here too. The old and 
the new came together for Judaism; for the sake of the future of the 
Jews, the old sought a new will to live in the new, and the new 
sought to discover the old source of power in the old. Here, too, the 
millenniums broke through, although in a different way. They had 
not been on the whole so overwhelmed as in central and western 
Europe, and they did not have to reassert themselves. Here it was 
something different: here they had been isolated and confined, and 
now they were shown a wideness, simultaneously the new river-bed 
and the new current were prepared, so that they could flow with 
broader waves and freer streams to new goals. Here it was Zionism 
above all which proved its strength, and which became the awakened 
and the awakening power. In Zionism above all the forces of right 
and left were joined, and in it, too, east and west were linked 
together. 

Meanwhile the outward extent of Jewish life had widened 
beyond all expectation. When the Jews were expelled from Spain, 
Columbus, who is supposed to have been a child of Jewish parents, 
discovered America. A way out was now indicated for Jews too, and 
one is reminded here of the old Jewish proverb, that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, sends the means of healing before the disease. Jews 
from the Iberian Peninsula came thus early to the new hemisphere, 
to the south and the north. Then in the nineteenth century Jews 
from central Europe emigrated in larger numbers to the United 
States, the Land of Promise of the future. They were followed by 
great waves of Jews from Russia, when the government there, some- 
times with planned direction and sometimes with willing toleration, 
let pogroms break into the Jewish communities. A transfer of the 
centre of gravity of Jewish life from Europe to America took place 
more and more, and became final in the unhappy days when the 
crime was committed against the Jéws of Germany and Poland. 
Almost six million Jews live to-day in the New World, and a new 
world of Jewish history is there too. 

And then, again as if ordained by Providence, sending the help 
before the need, in the decades in which we have lived, the old soil 
of the fathers, the land of Israel, has become Jewish soil, not only a 
place of refuge, but a site for building and at the same time as it were 
a place of world-history. Jewish soil has been created here, mysticism 
and ratio have been joined here—here too, and here at the same time 
is a new world of Jewish history. It is as if new currents of Jewish 
life were meant to flow between two poles, Palestine and America, 
from the one to the other, backwards and forwards, so that a new 
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world of the Jewish spirit should be born, gaining strength from the 
one and the other. 

He who is speaking here about the land of Israel, about what the 
Jews there have created and are creating in patient hope, never 
resting in the present, but always working also for the future, 
confesses that he is speaking of it out of a deep love. There is a 
proverb that love makes people blind, but if ever a proverb was false 
and deceptive it is that one. It is not love which makes people blind, 
but coldness, indifference, hate. Love makes one see. One must see 
with the glance of love in order to understand, to reach the truth. 
Whoever sees in this way recognizes that something great is being 
accomplished here, that a new form of human society is being 
created. Certainly we must also look upon much that was unjust, 
un-Jewish, much from which we have to turn away in deep pain. 
It is love which sees that, too, and sees it with the pain of love. But 
then it sees all the good, the great and noble which is struggling for 
expression and finding expression there. It is not only that a wilder- 
ness is being made into a garden of God. A society is being built 
here, a Jewish society, in which no one must feel himself forsaken, 
lost, lonely; a social community in which land, work and possessions 
are subject to moral laws; a human community, based on the respect 
of society for the individual and of the individual for society and in 
which, therefore, there are few orders and many achievements, a 
community over which there hangs something of that awe in which 
the name of God is heard. Something quite unique is being created 
here, something worthy of the memory of that ancient greatness that 
once existed here, and which stood alone in its kind at that time— 
that State in which there were no castes, no despotism, no great 
estates, no proletariat, no slavery, no dominance of town over country 
or country over town. What has happened here and will happen may 
be followed with the sincere sympathy of mankind, for it has signific- 
ance for the way of mankind too. 

Anyone who comes to Israel inspired with love will notice, too, 
that living religious forces are stirring. The men and women who 
came here to carry out a hard pioneering task, like that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their successors on another soil, were mostly people from 
eastern Europe. So many of them had stepped out of the ghetto and 
its world of orthodoxy, and experienced the swift and sometimes 
sudden transition into a world of radicalism, which was not onl 
remote from but hostile to religion, and they brought much of it with 
them here. They are here side by side with other groups, who have 
discovered the full meaning of their life in their religion, their 
Judaism. This co-existence, and to some extent too the soil and 
atmosphere of the land of Israel, which make almost everyone a 
different person, have gradually given to many of them a new under- 

standing of religion, and especially in their children the old well has 
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begun to spring up. One thing above all is clear: the Bible has taken 
on a new life here, and the children have grown up in it. The Bible 
was the book of their language and it has again become the book 
with the answer, when the day put the question. One cannot possess 
the Bible without being possessed by it; it is the source of the dynamic 
of religion. Whoever has the Bible will get religion to-day or 
to-morrow. 

The power of the Bible will be a decisive factor in Europe and in 
America as well. Jewish life, in what it gives, and in what it experi- 
ences, will finally be determined by this. And, if one may venture to 
say so, the same is true of Christian life; there is here a community 
of destiny. For one and a half thousand years in Europe, and since 
the beginning in America, Jews and Judaism have lived in a Christian 
world. Judaism and Christianity are constantly being brought into 
new contact with each other, whether willingly or providentially. 
And this contact must in the end become something more than a 
mere external relationship, at least if Judaism and Christianity are to 
be in truth, and not in name only, Judaism and Christianity. In the 
long run there should be here not only an existence alongside each 
other—any mere existence beside each other might only too easily 
become a state of being against each other. Both should realize that 
fact, for the sake of each other, but also for their own sakes. 

Judaism should never forget that Christianity arose from its 
midst, and that its Bible is also the possession of Christianity. There 
are common provinces in both worlds, both have in common 
commandment, assurance and prayer. Judaism should remain 
conscious of the fact to which her great thinkers of the Middle Ages 
pointed, that a way of Divine Providence, of God’s plan, is being here 
revealed. The more Judaism understands itself, the more it will 
realize the greatness which is in Christianity. And the Christian 
Church should never forget that for her there can be no Bible without 
the Jewish Bible. Since the days of Marcion, against whom the 
ancient Church had to fight, it has many times been shown whither 
Christianity is led when the understanding of this truth is lost or 
suppressed. If anyone still did not know it, the terrible years that lie 
behind us will have made plain to him what is left of Christianity, 
when it tries to get rid of the Jewish Bible. And similarly that 
mysterium should always here be kept in mind of which the Epistle 
to the Romans speaks. Judaism and Christianity are linked together 
by that mystery. Yes, by the mystery; for Judaism and the Jewish 
people are not only a mystery but, one may dare to say, the mystery. 
In them one can learn to understand what the mysterious is in 
mankind and in its history, and if one were without that sense of 
mystery, one would be fundamentally without religion. 

But anyone who feels the mystery will not speak of Judaism and 
of the Jewish people without reverence. He will never think that he 
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sits in the Council of the eternal God, he will not present his petty, 
earthly ideas as the ideas of God. Nor will he seek to justify some- 
thing wrong which has been done or is about to be done by talking 
of the ordinances of Divine creation. He will not presume, when 
sin raises its head in the world, and commits its first and most brutal 
crime again and again against the Jewish people, to say, with 
blasphemous pride, that God has rejected this people, and has made 
it as a sign of damnation. Anyone who said that, would have to explain 
the persecution and martyrdom of those who confess the same faith 
as himself in the same way, and to say that they too were rejected by 
God and damned. Certainly, the Jews have had to suffer much, they 
have always been martyrs, witnesses of God; and if the wounds were 
deep and bled unstaunched, there was only one thing that it ever 
proved—what a Satanic spirit possessed the torturers and their 
servants. One cannot indeed be a Jew, nor can one be a Christian, 
without the will to martyrdom, without this will to stand before the 
little man as rejected too. Through the mystery of martyrdom 
Christian and Jew will come near each other. 

Jews and Christians live together in history, and he whose soul 
has been stirred by history looks with yearning and trust towards the 
future, to the time of fulfilment. The pious Christian looks forward 
to the day when Judaism shall find the way to Christianity. There 
are ways of piety, ways of hope; and pure, pious hope never divides, 
but leads to understanding. The last goal, the last answer lies hid in 
God’s mystery. God will speak when the day is come. From man it 
is demanded that he shall be pious and learn to understand through 
righteousness, love and humility, and that his hope too should thus 
grow out of righteousness, love and humility. When Jews and 
Christians, Christians and Jews seek so to understand each other, 
then will be fulfilled something of the meaning of the words of the 
Psalm (LXxxv, vv. 10 and 11): ‘Mercy and truth are met together; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other. Truth shall spring 
out of the earth; and righteousness shall look down from heaven.’ 
Here there are not old and new paths, here there is only the way, 
the one way, for ever. 


Leo BAECcK 
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THE OECUMENICAL SPIRIT AND 
THE MISSIONARY! 


By MAURICE VILLAIN, S.M. 
| Ar a time when the mystery of Christian unity obsesses men’s 


minds—witness the creation, at Amsterdam, of the World 
‘Council of Churches, and the interest which this tremendous effort 


{on the part of non-Catholic Christians aroused among us Catholics 


, it is astonishing that it should remain so foreign everywhere to 
the apostles of foreign missions. Does it not seem rash to couple 
together the terms, Mission and Unity, each equally evangelistic in 
meaning, when we can see for ourselves the extent to which Catholic 
and non-Catholic missionaries regard each other on the field of 
action not only as ‘separated brethren’, but really and truly as 
enemies? For they set about the propagation of their faith in com- 
petitive ways, not even drawing the line at ungracious dealings 
designed to get the better of the adversary. 

We extol missionary zeal and the consecrated jealousy which of 
necessity it allows, but are we alive to the heavy impurities which 
it may bring in its train? The Catholic missionary owes it to himself, 
of course, to protect his flock from everything which he regards as 
an attack on the purity of the Creed; and it is easy to understand 
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that he does not look with pleasure upon the Protestant pastor, the 
Anglican minister or the Orthodox priest coming to work in the 
same field as himself, if he was there first. (We must hasten to add 
that, vice versa, if he for his part embarks on work in Protestant, 
Anglican or Orthodox territory, he will not be surprised if he is 
coldly received.) But is there not a risk of this consecrated jealousy 
deviating from the standard at which it claims to be a virtue and 
going to lengths at which it resumes its rights in capital sin? It is 
the old ‘holy war’ mentality of the wars of religion which in many 
circumstances prevails. We should, moreover, reproach ourselves 
with stating the case for one side to the detriment of the other: to 
both of them are due, unfortunately, some very distressing pages 
| in the history of missions. 

We should like only to emphasize that the Catholic does not 
‘take easily to the idea that the Protestant, while remaining loyal to 
| his principles, can be a very good missionary and that his faith 

requires that he too shall set out to win souls—a fact which we state 
in opposition to the opinion often proffered among us that, in 
A translation of an article which appeared in Eglise Vivante (No. 1, 1949.) 


| It is published here by permission of Fr Villain and of the Editor of that periodical. 
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relation to the Reformation, missions are an anomaly. Indeed, it is 
a fact that, since the impetus of the last century, Protestant missions 
deserve our admiration; their success is due to the breath of the 
Holy Spirit, and to the selfless zeal and real holiness of the mis- 
sionaries. ] 

It is a matter for rejoicing that our missionary literature, which | 
is better informed to-day than it used to be, is beginning to pay 
tribute to this evangelistic movement. We can see it in the issues of 
P’ Union Missionnaire du Clergé de France (Supplements for July 1933 
and April 1934), in the fine papers contributed to the Review, 
Missionnaires de la Compagnie } Jésus, ‘Missions and Unity’ (Jan. 
1944), ‘Protestant Missionaries’ (Nov.—Dec. 1944) or in such lectures 
as are delivered in the Catholic Faculties of Lyon on the same theme.! 
These writings are an excellent omen and suggest that on the field 
of principles the battle is over. A new climate is being formed which 
will gradually win all the dislocated elements in the Christian world; 
and it will end, we hope, in enveloping the non-Christian continents 
as well, and our pioneers of the Gospel will make their contribution | 
to the oecumenical effort, while at the same time they bring us into 
closer touch with concrete obstacles, the force of which it is difficult 
for us to estimate. 

We may perhaps be permitted to offer the following conclusions 
to our missionaries by way of indication: 

This, first of all: Every priest—and especially the missionary— 
must be convinced of the urgency of the problem of Christian unity: 
it is the very cause of the Church which is at stake. The Christian 
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religion, we cannot too often repeat, will always run into opposition / 
from the incredulous masses (whatever the exterior power of Catholi- 
cism may be) so long as the division of the Christian denominations | 
is present to contradict the message of the Gospel. The same point 
applies with regard to the vast pagan masses of lélem, of India, of 


China (where the Christian Faith figures as a small, insignificant | 


sect). We can be less insistent on this point in regard to Primitive 
people, who are less thoughtful and more pliable, though we must 
recognize the dangers of confusion and apostasy with which they 
are always faced when a variety of confessions are simultaneously 
present. It can happen, alas, that they will yield, without realizing 
the gravity of what they have done, at the will of their own capricious 


whims or out of a grudge that they may bear to the priest or the 
pastor. 


It has been said very rightly that Christian unity is ‘the preface 4 


to the missionary problem’, and from that point of view it is no 
exaggeration to speak of its outstanding importance. There is no 
doubt that the two causes must be served simultaneously, and the 


1M. Villain: Missions et Unité Chrétienne. Lyon. Propagation de la Foi. 1943. | 


The conclusions of this study are embodied in the present article. 
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rescuing of souls which have not yet received Christ will suffer no 
delay; but we beg the missionaries to work from now on in nothing 
but a climate of peace and to give up working ‘against someone’ 
while elsewhere others are absorbed, to the point of anguish, with 
reconciliation. 

Our second conclusion will have to do with method. In mission 
fields as in Christian countries, the only efficacious method seems to 
be that of spiritual emulation. We hope that the priest and the pastor 
vie with one another in unselfishness, abnegation, holiness, which 
are not incompatible—in fact, just the reverse—with a ministry ful- 
filled with a man’s whole soul. That being so, we are convinced 
that they will call a halt to unscrupulous proceedings, spiteful talk 
or injustice, and that peaceful and even cordial relations will be 
established between them. Why should they not give each other, 
over and above a relationship of neighbourliness and mutual aid, 
the comfort of knowing that, in secret, they pray for each other? 
The Lord cannot but listen favourably to this disinterested prayer; 
He will purify the souls of these equally sincere apostles and will 
inspire their preaching and their ministry with greater evangelistic 
force; the truth will lose none of its authority thereby, for the light 
follows the road of love. 

But, not content with praying one for the other, the missionary 
and the pastor will strive all they can to instruct their faithful in 
the great cause of Christian unity. The January ‘Octave’ can be 
understood everywhere, and observed everywhere. Nothing would 
be easier, in a young and homogeneous Christian community, for 
it would find in such a practice a new lease of vitality and fervour; 
but why not also in a village where the two confessions are repre- 
sented, since it is understood that these prayers are never inter- 
confessional; why not, even—and above all—in the hospitals, lazarets 
and leprosaria frequented by the Protestant and Catholic sick? This 
prayer would be offered here, with all the requisite discretion, under 
the sign of the Christian charity which brings these patients together 
beneath the same roof. We have learnt with satisfaction that such a 
procedure has been followed at the leprosarium of Makogai, in the 
Fiji Archipelago, thanks to the initiative of a member of the Marist 
community who had himself become a leper. This example deserves 
to be followed. 

It would be better still to build prayer for unity into the very 
heart of missions. In his Dossiers d’ Action Missionnaire, Pére Charles 
has insisted on the necessity to establish contemplative monasteries 
on indigenous soil, so that the Church newly planted may appear 
there without delay, secure in all its essential elements, it being recog- 
nized that the contemplative life is one of them. Well and good. 


1 See Pour l’Unité chrétienne, 1st series (Grenoble: Arthaud), and Eglise et 


| Unité, last chapter (Lille: Catholicité). 
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But what a magnificent orientation it would give to one or another 
of these monasteries if it were consecrated to the sovereign cause of 
Christian unity! We would go so far as to express the wish that some 
contemplative or semi-contemplative congregations may hear this 
appeal. In this respect, the Anglicans have gone ahead of us. In 
1938, the Rev. H. L. M. Cary,} of the Society of St John the Evangel- 
ist (Cowley, Oxford), visited Lyon. He was on his way to Palestine 
where, with this end in view, he founded, at Ain Karin, the site of 
the Visitation, one convent for men and another for women. We 
may also mention the recent foundations of Grandchamp, the house 
of a Protestant sisterhood in the Canton of Neuchatel, and Cluny, 
a Protestant community of men, at Taizé, Saéne-et-Loire, which 
testify to an effort at spiritual revival at the heart of Calvinism: from 
the point of view in which we are interested, they give very encour- 
aging grounds for hope. 

If he has fully understood what spiritual emulation will demand 
of him, the missionary will refuse to indulge in a clumsy and petty 
proselytism—what one might call ‘sheep-stealing’. He will avoid it 
out of loyalty and with all the more scruple because souls solicited 
indiscreetly respond much less in obedience to interior grace than 
to the prestige of the missionary; conversions thus obtained do not 
go deep and the converter in turn runs the risk of being victimized by 
the prestige of another pastor. In any event, conversion of this kind 
is paid for in grievous discord. 

In this sphere of rivalry something may also be said about 
missionary exhibitions. There is no doubt that they are for the glory 
of God. If they throw a bright light on the activity of our pioneers 
of the Faith, it is not to cast a shadow over their humility: their sole 
purpose is to be a lesson in apologetics, to arouse vocations and to 
solicit funds. Nothing could be more justifiable. But one may none 
the less wonder if, viewed from outside, and as a corporative event, 
they would not give grounds for that complaint about Catholic pride 
which is one of the stumbling blocks to unity. Without labouring 
the point, it may be suggested that they lay themselves open to a 
somewhat serious criticism. They foster, in fact, among those who 
visit them, the idea, which is clearly expressed by diagrams or 
statistics, that our missionary enterprises are not only a conquest of 
paganism by main force, but an anti-Protestant crusade. And this 
ruins at the outset the efforts of the workers for union. I have some- 
times wondered what the Buddhist or Muslim scholars who have 
had the curiosity to visit our stands must have thought of our 
missionary activity when they see themselves drowned in the vast 
segment of darkness which represents the existing milliard of heathen 
on the wheel of the world. But I know very well what is the reaction 
of our Christian brethren (Protestant, Anglican and Orthodox) for 


1 Died, Jan. 1950. 
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whom our statisticians, with no offence intended, have reserved 
sections, in mourning or mephistophelian shades, next to the black 
segment of the heathen. If they are sympathetically disposed towards 
us, it is an arrow straight to the heart, and if they detest us, it is 
an opportunity for sarcasm. There could be nothing better, on this 
wheel of the world, than to represent Catholicism by white light or 
by the purple of the martyrs and no-one would dream of reproaching 
us with it. But let us at least give the Christian masses the benefit 
of the hue of the dawn—a beautiful pink—since none the less, with 
the seal of their baptism and the book of the Bible, it is the light of 
Christ which they possess. Psychology must never give up its rights 
and true zeal must never be overscrupulous about charity. 

But psychology and charity do not meet the whole need. In 
order that the missionaries may avoid blunders and, better still, 
may be in a position effectively to serve the cause of Christian unity, 
it is vital that they (and priests in general) should receive, from the 
time of seminary training, appropriate and competent instruction. 
This will be our last conclusion. The clergy as a whole are almost 
entirely ignorant of oecumenical questions. They know that there 
is a problem, but they do not envisage it in its tragic light. When, 
once a year, at the time of the ‘Octave’, they have prayed and have 
exhorted people to prayer (if they still think about it), do they go 
any further? We venture to doubt it. Disregarding what does not 
come within the immediate framework of their ministry, they would 
readily take shelter behind the discretions of the Canon Law if any 
attempt were made to shake them out of their indifference. It is 
easy to forget that all fruit goes through stages of acid greenness 
before arriving at maturity. Canonically authorized discretion is 
certainly very necessary, but it is a handrail ‘rather than a shackle; 
excellent for purifying an effort and keeping it on a straight course, 
but it must not obstruct the road. And that is why broadminded 
theologians are beginning to concern themselves with the rethinking 
of theology from the point of view of our Christian brethren, with 
the establishment of its balance around its vital centres, rather than 
leaving it detached and hypertrophied around certain more or less 
peripheral knots which were established as outpost sentinels at the 
time of polemical tension and which were never restored to their 
right place. But why does this courageous enterprise remain isolated? 
It is essential at all costs that its conclusions, which belong to 
Catholicism in its most authentic form, should at last be put into 
circulation. And how can that be done except by their radiation 
from the centres of theological culture? Would it be too much to 
hope that our Faculties of theology might make fair provision in 
their programmes for oecumenical education, in the same way as 
for the science of missions or for questions connected with the 
Orient? They would add, for the use of the students, a press service 
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covering, in addition to the theological development in the different 
Christian churches, information on their activities in the liturgical, 
apostolic, social and missionary fields. An organ such as the Ecumeni- 
cal Press Service,: published in Geneva, meets this need: in addition 
to the fact that its weekly survey of events is extremely complete 
and instructive, the editors produce their documents with a very 
great care for objectivity and with a perfect serenity of judgment. 
Those who have taken part in oecumenical meetings know very 
well that the additional studies which I have ventured to suggest 
here are no mere trifle: much more is involved than simply adding a 
few scholia to the regular teaching of dogma and church history; 
it is a matter of building a new synthesis and of inculcating a spirit. 
That is why the young teachers in the seminaries must be trained 
at the most authoritative sources. Only then will they in their turn 
be capable of initiating the priests and missionaries of to-morrow. 


Maurice VILLAIN, S.M. 


117, route de Malagnou, Geneva. 
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AFRICAN THEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
By STEPHEN NEILL 


r ‘HE main contemporary emphasis in progressive Christian circles 


is on the place of the laity in the Church, a necessary and over- 
due reaction against the Church’s increasing clericalization. But it 
must ‘not be allowed to go so far, or to become so one-sided, as to 
underestimate the importance of the ordained ministry. The Report 
in Volume VIII of the Tambaram, Madras, meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, in 1938, rightly pointed out that no 
Christian body has been able to exist or to prosper over a long period 
without the development of an efficient, trained and whole-time 
ministry. The passage of ten years has only confirmed the truth of 


' the judgment expressed in that report that the training of the 





ministry has been on the whole one of the weaker parts of the 
Christian missionary enterprise. 

Every younger church starts, naturally, without a ministry of its 
own. It is not long before the necessity of such a ministry becomes 
apparent. The process of development has been so similar in the 
most diverse regions that certain historical patterns may be estab- 
lished. A lay ministry of catechists, evangelists and teachers develops 
before the ordained ministry. When the need of ordained ministers 
is felt, the usual method has been to select a number of senior and 
well-tried men from the ranks of the lay ministry, to give them a 
certain amount of Biblical and pastoral training and then to set them 
to work, in a strictly subordinate position, under the guidance of 


| missionaries, all of whom are still of necessity foreigners. The work 
| of many of these simple ministers has been admirable; they have 


become true shepherds of their people, and their ministry has repre- 


| sented an indispensable stage in the development of an independent 





| indigenous church. 


But before very long, the need is felt for indigenous leaders. The 
uncritical use of the words leaders and leadership is fraught with peril, 
a theme which might be developed at great length, with illustrations 
from missionary history in many countries. One of the aims in the 
training of ‘leaders’ has been to produce indigenous ministers who 
would be able to take equal place with the foreign missionaries, in 
those fields of labour which the missionaries were already occupying. 
But this meant, inevitably, that their training was planned as nearly 
as possible to resemble that which the missionaries had undergone in 


| their own country, that is to say, it was European or American in 


conception, and not Indian, African or Chinese. As the young 
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churches grew to.a further stage of maturity, it seemed necessary 
that they should have leaders who could take their place, on a footing 
of equality, with the representatives of the older churches in the 
councils of the World Church. To this end, selected students from 
the younger churches have been sent to study in the colleges and 
universities of the West and have, in many cases, proved themselves 
fully equal to the students from the older churches. But inevitably | 
their training was related only to the life of the older churches, and | 
to the culture by which in part that life had been determined; it had | 

| 





oes 


no connexion at all with the life and traditions of the church and 
country in which they were called to minister. 
As higher theological training began to develop in the lands of 
the younger churches, it was put in the hands of men who for the | 
most part were chosen because of their qualifications as theologians. 
The earlier simple training had been carried out by men who had 
spent a lifetime in the country and knew the life of their people from 
within. The new theological experts were usually set down to their 
teaching work, without time being given them to live and think | 
themselves into the background of t e church, and in some cases 
without even the opportunity to learn thoroughly the language of the 
church which they were called to serve. Some magnificently overcame 
these difficulties and found means to develop the work of the theologi- 
cal institutions in close relation to the life and thought processes of 
the church. But it must be admitted that these were the exceptions. 
Much more commonly the curriculum of a theological institution in 
the mission field was a near reflexion of the western theological 





school. Its aim was little more than to inject into the minds of African 
students as much of western theological thinking as they could 
absorb. Experience has shown that there is a great difference between 
absorption and assimilation, and that a bright student can acquire a 
very competent knowledge of the results of western processes of | 
thought, without his own processes of thought undergoing any 
modification, and without any synthesis at all taking place between 
the old and the new in his mental make-up. Such a student, on taking 
up the practical work of the ministry, tends either to make use of the 
new without adaptation, and thus to render his ministry unacceptable 
to simpler people, who have not had his education; or to abandon 
the new, and to carry out his ministry in a way that would suggest 
that he had not had any theological education at all. 

Even when higher theological training is developing, the lay 
ministry and the simpler ordained ministry do not cease to exist. 
Reasons of economy and of policy suggest that all the types of 
theological training may be carried on in a single multiple institution. 





Whatever the advantages of this system, it has certain clear draw- 


backs. It becomes extremely difficult to give full attention to the | 


separate problems of the different grades of the ministry. With the 
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perpetual understaffing from which theological training, like every 
other part of missionary work, has suffered, the teachers tend to 
become overdriven, to have strength only for the fulfilment of the 
routine tasks of the institution along traditional lines, without having 
time to stand back, to consider and criticize their own work and 
to re-think it radically in the light of all the requirements of 
the field. 

Almost all theological training is denominational. This has two 
drawbacks. Firstly, it leads to the multiplication of small seminaries, 
all understaffed, and to much duplication of effort. Secondly, 
students are obtaining their training along rigidly denominational 
lines, and in the idioms of particular confessional traditions. This is 
one reason why the younger churches persist in the lamentably 
precise reproduction of the idiosyncrasies of their founder churches. 

If all were well with theological training in the lands of the 
younger churches, there would be no need for an enquiry. Evidence 
from many countries, however, suggests that all is not as well as it 
might be, and that there is no part of the missionary enterprise 
which manifests more serious weaknesses than this. The experience 
of co-operation in many fields in recent years suggests that a general 
enquiry over a wide area is more likely to be fruitful than even the 
most rigid self-examination by local or denominational groups; when 
all allowances have been made for the varieties of local circumstance, 
there are real similarities in the problems in all the African fields, and 
much greater similarity than might a priori be expected between 
lands so different as China and Africa. Both local successes and local 
failures have their contribution to make in the solution of problems 
with which almost all theological educators in the lands of the 
younger churches are faced. 

The purposes of an enquiry may be summed up roughly in the 
following questions and propositions: 

1. Is theological training, as practised at present in the African 
mission fields, producing a sufficient supply of ordained ministers 
to meet the needs of the churches in the contemporary situation? 

This question may conveniently be broken up under several 


heads: 


(a) Are the ministers trained to be able preachers of the Word of God to 
their own people? 

(b) Are they qualified to minister pastorally to all the needs of their 
people in this time of transition and of the dissolution of old ways of life? 

(c) Are they taking their full share in the production of literature in the 
vernaculars of the growing Christian churches? 

(d) Do they understand the task of being interpreters and mediators 
between the old and the new, of christianizing the life of their peoples in such 
a way that what is genuinely Christian is not confused with what is merely 
European, that nothing which is valuable and beautiful in the old culture is 
discarded, but that the Gospel is not corrupted by a sentimental attachment 
to features in the old life which are incompatible with it? 
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If the answer to the first tea is only a qualified affirmative, 
we may proceed to the second question: 

2. What are the really determinative factors in the training of the 
ministry, as at present practised? Are they the doctrines of the Faith, 
as set forth in the New Testament, together with the African thought- 
pattern into which these have to be interpreted? Or is the dominant 
factor in reality western traditions in thought, theology and training, 
with perhaps a dash or admixture of African thought and expression? 

3. If the latter is the case, where do we go from here? It is im- 
possible to deny the message of all the Christian centuries. But 
obviously the African is in some ways nearer to the Christianity of 
the New Testament, and even to the simple spiritual experience of 
the Old Testament, than his western teacher. To what extent can the 
life of the African churches be grafted directly on to the word of 
Scripture and the life of the New Testament churches? How far 
must they be burdened with all the weight of the Greek and Latin 
experience of the Gospel? Or is African culture already so doomed 
to disappearance that any attempt to use it in the service of the 
Gospel is archaistic in character? How far can the services of Africans, 
ordained and lay, be used in thinking out the kind of ministerial 
training to which candidates for the ministry ought to be subjected? 

These deep theoretical questions may be answered in many 
different ways. It is unlikely that full agreement will ever be reached 
on them. The tentative conclusions arrived at on these issues, 
however, are bound to affect the recommendations with regard to 
practical action. Here the immediate questions seem to be as follows: 

4. Is it desirable that various types of theological training at 
different levels should be carried out in the same institution? Or is 
better work turned out when staffs are set free to concentrate on one 
type of training and to give their whole mind to it? 

5. To what extent is united work possible? How far are the 
objections to it on geographical, linguistic and denominational 
grounds valid? How far do they derive really from prejudice, and 
not from rationally defensible conviction? If united action is planned 
in an area where different churches co-exist side by side without any 
immediate prospect of coming together in a united church, how can 
such united work be saved from the stigma of a pale interdenomina- 
tionalism? How can genuine denominational values be preserved 
within the larger framework of united endeavour? 

6. How far are African theological schools provided with the 
text-books which they need? If, as seems probable, the answer is 
‘Hardly a beginning has been made’, is it possible to plan for a 
co-ordinated campaign for the production of simple text-books on all 
the main theological subjects, initially in simple English, but with a 
view to rapid translation into all the main vernaculars? How far are 
Africans available to undertake to help in this work? 
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7. Is English the only possible medium of instruction in higher 
grade theological schools in Africa? 

So far, all the statements and questions are relevant to all the 
lands of the younger churches; the word African has been used in 
some contexts only because this memorandum is being written in 
connexion with the projected African survey. But Indian or Chinese 
or fapanese might pi well have been used. But there is one new 
factor, which presses on the African scene and is not present else- 
where—the relationship between church theological training and 
the development of university education in Africa. This is already a 
thorny subject; the complexities are likely to increase rather than to 
decrease. Before even tentative solutions can be reached it is necessary 
to ask the right questions. It does not seem certain that as yet the 
Christian mind has become clear as to the questions that need to be 
asked. It may, however, be suggested that the following are among 
the questions that must enter into the discussion: 

8. To what extent can a department of religion, in which a 
number of religions are treated on an equality, ever form a home for 
the training of the future minister of the Christian Church? 

g. If a University has a department of Christian theology, to 
what extent can the teaching provided by that department be 
regarded as adequate as training for the ministry? What extra 
provision will it be necessary for the Church to make? 

10. If a he ema offers theology as a subject, should that be 
taken by candidates for the ministry as an undergraduate or as a 
postgraduate subject? 

11. What measure of influence, if any, will it be possible for the 
churches to exercise on the appointment of members of the theological 
faculties in universities and university colleges? 

In order to make the survey manageable, it has been found 
necessary to confine it to the training of the ordained ministry, and 
to take in the training of the lay ministry only in so far as, in many 
churches, that training is accepted as preliminary training of some 
who will later proceed to the ordained ministry. It is recognized 
that for a long time, especially in areas where the progress of the 
Christian Church is very rapid, the unordained ministry will have a 
vitally important part to play. The training of that ministry has its 
own special problems. But it is certain that improvement in the 
training of the ordained ministry will have beneficial effects on the 
other type of training, since in fact the two stand in organic relation 
to one another, and any advance at what, from the human point of 
view, must be considered the higher level, is bound to work down to 
the lower level, and to help in raising it to that point of efficiency 
which all the churches would desire to see attained. 

STEPHEN NEILL, 
Bishop. 








INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
By RALPH E. DIFFENDORFER, D.D. 


APAN needs the International Christian University. To under- 

stand why, it is necessary to know what kind of education 

apan had before the war and what kind she is seeking to develop 
at present, now that a new life is open to her. 

The type of education which prevailed in Japan until August 
1945 and which, in large part, enabled her military clique to mould 
an entire people into a nation of intellectual robots, was adopted 
in 1871 with the creation of the Ministry of Education. This was 
the period in Japanese history known as the Restoration. By sub- 
stituting Imperial rule for the 250-year rule of the Shoguns, Japan 
took a long step out of feudalism and embarked on the journey 
towards modern statehood. 

Like many a traveller who has started late and is anxious to 
catch up with those ahead, Japan adopted short-cuts. One of these 
short-cuts had to do with aiepandiats Japan’s leaders blueprinted 
and quickly put into operation a system of mass education which 
was wide-sweeping, efficient and airtight. When this vast template 
was lowered upon an unquestioning populace and fastened into 
place, Japan’s education factory was ready to hum. The Ministry 
of Education, which planned Japan’s remarkable universal educa- 
tional system, was required to move in two directions: (1) to provide 
the Japanese people with the technical skills necessary to operate 
a modern state; (2) to indoctrinate the Japanese people with the 
principles which would promote State unity. These goals were not 
in themselves evil. They became evil when, a few decades later, they 
played into the hands of Japan’s developing imperialism and eventu- 
ally into the hands of the men who led her to aggressive war. 

Education in Japan during the pre-war years became an increas- 
ingly rigid and prescribed process. Once a youngster had mastered 
the Japanese version of the three R’s—‘readin, ’ritin and ’rithmetic’ 
—he began specialized training for a trade or profession. Education 
on a broad cultural basis as known, for instance, in the western 
world’s liberal arts colleges, was unheard-of in Japan and is still 
unknown. Children, older students and adults were fed facts and 
figures, and were taught to swallow them whole—without question, 
without thinking. The Government’s hold on the nation’s mental life 


reached fantastic culmination during the war in the commission on 
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thought control—an agency which stalked the classrooms and 
sought to probe the workings of the mind. 

Japan’s educational system, then, freed her people from illiteracy, 
only to hobble their minds with myths of national supremacy and 
conquest; it taught them how to operate modern machines and run 
vast factories only to bring them destruction in return for their 
man-made skills. 

The cessation of armed hostilities in August 1945 brought with 
it a drastic revision of Japan’s educational system. This revision was 
designed in line with principles set forth in the Potsdam Proclama- 
tion, issued July 26th, 1945: 


The Japanese government shall remove all obstacles to the revival and 
strengthening of democratic tendencies among the Japanese people. Freedom 
of speech, of religion and of thought, as well as respect for the fundamental 
human rights, shall be established. 


Further clarification of this point of view was made in the report 
of the United States education mission to Japan in March 1946: 


A system of education should be so organized as to encourage the fullest 
development of which each individual—boy or girl, man or woman—is 
capable as an intelligent, responsible and co-operating member of society. 
Freedom of enquiry, rather than exclusive memorization of factual know- 
ledge for examination purposes, should be emphasized. 


Concrete realization of these goals presents infinitely complex 
a to a nation whose obedience to authoritarian ways of 
earning and living has roots reaching centuries into the past. To 
order changes in the laws of a defeated nation is one thing; to 
interpret the new laws to such a nation and help her bring their 
true spirit to life, is another. The democratic nations which have 
crushed Japanese militarism, which have helped her to forge a 
democratic, constitution and which are now urging her to adopt 
democratic ways, must go the second mile. They must help Japan 
make the difficult transition from the old to the new. 

The heart of this transition has to do with education. Indeed 
plans for the democratization of Japan—including all the new laws 
written into the statute books—will be realized only to the degree 
that new types and techniques of education are realized. 

The agency which was charged with the momentous responsibility 
for co-operating with Japan’s educational leaders is the civil informa- 
tion se education section of SCAP (Supreme Command for the 
Allied Powers). Among the many significant programmes being 
carried out under this co-operation are the preparation and distribu- 
tion of new elementary and secondary school text-books by the 
million, the creation of the 6-3-3-4 school course ratio, the de- 
centralization of educational authority and teacher-education. 
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This last reform continues to be a major problem in the re- 
organization of Japanese education. Upon the success or failure of 
the reconstruction of teacher-education hinges the success or failure 
of the new Japan. Only teachers who understand the learning process 
in a democracy as over against totalitarian indoctrination can hope 
to become teachers for the new Japan. 

In this connexion, we may call attention tothe post-war growth 
of the teachers’ union movement in Japan. In 1947, the three 
leading teachers’ unions were merged into one, Nikyoso, with a 
total membership of 425,810. That same year saw the passage 
in the Diet of bills providing higher pay and better treatment for 
teachers in elementary and youth schools. For the first time in 








—-~ 


nome history, teachers’ pay became equal to that of government | 


cials in general. 

This was history-making for more than one reason. It meant 
(1) a growing awareness, on the part of Japanese teachers, of their 
own individual rights—a necessary preliminary to their ability to 
teach human rights to others, and (2) official government recognition 
of a higher economic and social status for teachers, involving a 
greater respect for the réle of the teacher in Japanese society. 

Japan’s increasing recognition of the important place which the 
teacher holds in democratic society, however, is not enough. With 
this recognition there must also come more opportunities for the 
teacher to prepare himself for his new and responsible réle. This 
necessity for re-training old teachers and preparing new ones is 
perhaps Japan’s most urgent problem. It touches all of us who are 
concerned with helping to create a better world. 

It is at this point that the proposed new International Christian 


University holds great meaning for Japan. This institution now in | 


formation holds within the boundaries of its spacious 350-acre 
campus, already secured and paid for by the Japanese people, 
opportunities for the training of Japanese youth which may well 
become the turning point in Japan’s future course. 


In the first phase of its development, ICU will offer a four-year | 


liberal arts college, something which has not yet been demonstrated 
in Japan. This college will also serve as a laboratory where potential 
professors may practise new teaching-methods and techniques. 

Functioning on top of this small high-grade liberal arts college 
will be a first-class graduate school of education—an innovation in 
a country which has not held teacher-training in too high esteem. 


ICU will serve two other crucial areas of public service, through | 


a graduate school of citizenship and public affairs, and a graduate 
school of social work. 

Successful completion of the $10,000,000 campaign in the 
United States and Canada will enable ICU to open its doors in the 
near future. Mr Joseph C. Grew, former U.S. Under-Secretary of 
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State and Ambassador to Japan, is active chairman of this campaign. 
General Douglas MacArthur is honorary chairman. 

The site of the University, at Mitaka, seventeen miles from 
Tokyo, was purchased through a precedent-shattering financial 
campaign conducted throughout Japan under the leadership of 
Hisato Ichimada, Governor of the Bank of Japan, and himself a 
non-Christian. Ninety-five per cent of those contributing the 
154,000,000 yen pledged during this drive were non-Christians. 
This is telling indication of how closely democracy and Christianity 
are linked in Japanese post-war thinking. 

In the summer of 1949, in a series of historic meetings at 
Gotemba, Japan, ICU took organizational form. The University’s 
board of trustees and fifty-nine-member Advisory Council were 
elected. They include a group of outstanding men and women from 
all parts of Japan, representing many professions. 

Dr Hachiro Yuasa was elected president of International Christian 
University. He is a leading Japanese scientist, educator and twice- 
president of Doshisha University, Japan’s oldest Christian institution 
of higher learning. This American-educated scholar possesses a 
valuable blend of ability and training. He is also a man of rare vision. 
Educators and Christian leaders everywhere agree that he is the one 
individual to undertake the great pioneering task which the creation 
of ICU will represent. 

At Gotemba, also, a constitution for the University and a policy 
for the opening of the institution were adopted. The site and an 
architect were selected and the relation of ICU to the present dozen 
or more Christian colleges was agreed upon. 

There will be no college deans at ICU. These traditional campus 
officials will be supplanted by five university vice-presidents who 
will form President Yuasa’s cabinet. The five vice-presidents will 
serve in the following categories: (1) instruction and the academic 
programme, (2) campus religious life, (3) student relations, (4) 
business relations, (5) public relations. 

Two of the vice-presidents have already been elected. The vice- 
president in charge of instruction and of the academic programme 
is Dr Maurice E. Troyer, former director of the evaluation and 
psychological centres of Syracuse University. Vice-president in 
charge of business relations is Harold W. Hackett, authority on Japan 
and veteran of more than twenty years in that country as missionary, 
teacher and Kobe College official. 

The missionary boards of twelve denominations have made 
grants totalling $1,200,000 to the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation. This organization, which was created by the 
denominational member boards, maintains headquarters in New York 
City. The Foundation’s function is to raise ICU funds in the United 
States and Canada for the University; to maintain under its control 
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an endowment fund as trustee for the University; and to exert its 
influence to preserve the Christian character and the scholarly 
quality of the University. 

The international character of the University will be assured, 
first of all, through its faculty, to be composed of scholars of many 
races and from many countries. At least half will be Japanese, while 
the remainder will be of other nationalities. 

A further unique feature of ICU will be its existence as an 
international community, where both students and faculty members 
from many lands will not only share textbooks and formal learning, 
but will benefit from an intermingling of cultures. Students from 
countries other than Japan, incidentally, will be admitted at ICU. 

Many prominent people have come forward with expressions 
of goodwill for ICU. Among them is U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson who, in a voluntary statement at an open press conference 
on November 30th, 1949, in Washington, D.C, said: 


I think this is an excellent project. A University of this character can 
do a great deal of constructive good in an educational way for the develop- 
ment of democracy in Japan. Such a University cannot fail to play an im- 
portant part in Japan’s future and the project deserves the interest and 
support of all of us in our own interest as well as in the interest of Japan. 


Former Ambassador Grew has said: 


I believe that the new University will become an important stabilizing 
influence in Japan, and that it will produce enlightened humanitarian leaders 
who can be relied upon to preserve and extend the principles of democracy 
in Japan after our occupation forces are no longer there. 


General MacArthur has watched ICU developments with grow- 
ing interest. He has stated: 


This proposed University, with its unique combination of Christianity 
and education, cannot fail to play an essentially important part in Japan’s 
future. Its high purpose entitles it to every man’s support. 


Dr Yuasa, the man who more than any other will mould ICU’s 
development into the kind of school all of us have dreamed it to be, 
puts his conception of the new University in these words: 


New Japan needs new Japanese. These new men and women can only 
be produced by new education. ICU stands for this new education. . . . 
Through its educational programmes and institutional services, the Inter- 
national Christian University hopes to contribute its decisive share to the 
total regeneration of the Japanese people and to the complete political and 
social evolution of the Japanese nation. 


Such is a report of progress to date. Much remains to be done, 
especially in fund-raising, faculty-building and programme-planning. 
RaLpH E. DIFFENDORFER 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


| THE AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY AND EVANGELISM 
| 
, 


THe Cuurcn’s WIiTNEss TO Gop’s Design. Amsterdam Assembly Series, 
Volume II. London: S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. New York: Harpers. 
$3.00. 1949. 


VANGELISM’, writes Dr Hendrik Kraemer in this Amsterdam 
volume, is 





| the proclamation of the Gospel to all men, in all lands, in all situations and 
civilizations, in all conditions and circumstances, to and in all spheres of 
life; witness to God’s redemptive order in Jesus Christ, by word and deed, 
in the situation of the revolutionary world of to-day. 


| Recognizing that God has re-summoned His Church to-day to this 
supreme task, the Amsterdam Assembly made evangelism the 
concern of one of its four commissions and, to prepare for it, this 
} book was written. 

| _ Dr Kraemer and Bishop Newbigin open the discussion by laying 
down the authority by which the Church dares to proclaim its 
message: “The duty and authority of the Church to preach the 
Gospel derive from Christ, and from no other source.’ There follows 
an analysis of the world of to-day in which the Gospel must be 
declared. Particular stress is laid on the fact that the Church has 
virtually lost the working-class masses and that these confront the 
Church with its most difficult task in the inner-belts of the great 
industrialized cities of the West. Little, however, is added, beyond 
the raising of the problem, to contribute to our insight at this point 
of need. Included in this analysis are ‘some axioms of modern man’. 
The first is given by Professor Emil Brunner, the others coming 
| from Great Britain, America, Germany and France. It is claimed 
that the difficulty of preaching the Gospel lies in the contradictions 
between Biblical thought and ideas and these half-consciously held 
— convictions. The similarity between these ‘axioms’, coming 
rom a variety of areas of our world society, is almost startling. 

Dr Walter Horton opens a further section on ‘the Gospel in its 
relevance to the present time’. In one of the most stimulating 
chapters in the book he claims that there are four points at which 
man’s need and Divine grace correspond: Modern man cries out for 
security, the Gospel can offer him God the Father Almighty; the 
world yearns for peace and fellowship, and in answer there is Christ 
the reconciler; men are weary and mentally exhausted, but the 
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Holy Spirit comes with refreshment and sustaining power; a mood 
of despair grips the world, but in answer is the message, on the 
other side of despair, of God’s everlasting Kingdom. 

The most valuable section of the whole series is entitled “The 
Gospel at work in the world’. In it are outlined experiments in 
evangelism which are taking place round the world: Indian mass 
movements, parish evangelism, evangelism in the Orthodox Church, 
revival meetings, university missions, the Moral Rearmament 
movement, Iona, the German laymen’s academies, Cimade and the 
Roman Catholic Mission to Paris all come under review. The 
warning is given, however, that these are ‘only stars in a dark sky’ 
and that nowhere in the world are there any signs of great move- 
ments which are leading men towards Christ as in the greatest 
epochs of the Church’s history. The point is well taken, for it is 








impossible to read this account of world evangelistic effort without 
sensing how few people it is reaching and without asking—is this all 
that can be reported along the wide Christian front? 

Finally, three contributors raise the problems associated with 
the approach to adherents of other faiths. Mission work in India, 
in primitive New Guinea and the very great difficulty of taking the 
Gospel to the Jews are surveyed. This section shows how different 
must be the approach to those who belong to other faiths and who 
have never heard the name of Christ, compared with that made to 
those who have to some extent been conditioned by upbringing in 
a partially Christian country. ‘ 

At intervals throughout this volume there appears the vitally | 
necessary emphasis that evangelism must be the accepted task of the 
whole Christian fellowship. It must be rescued from seeming to be | 
the privilege of the specially endowed missioner or even of the | 
clergy. The duty and the authority to witness rest as heavily on the | 
laity as on anyone. It is the task of each congregation. , 

This volume seems, to the present reviewer, to suffer from a 
serious deficiency: Communism is scarcely mentioned, nor is there 
much notice taken of that vast, seething area of thought in all our 
societies which centres in the sense of social and economic injustice 
and the demand for a re-fashioned social order. No notice is taken | 
of eastern Europe, where the atmosphere is so different from that of | 
the West, nor of that same kind of optimism and determination | 
found among aggressive working-class groups in every society. As | 
a result, the volume fails to give guidance at a crucial point. 

The dimension of the evangelistic task of the Church is; however, 
strikingly portrayed: 





The evangelistic task of the Church in many parts of the world has yet 
to be begun. Of the people now existing in the world, one third has never 
so much as heard the name of Christ and another third has never heard the 
Gospel so proclaimed as to be intelligible and a possible object of faith. 
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It becomes clear, moreover, that the older distinction between home 
and foreign missions, between preaching in so-called ‘Christian’ 
societies and others, is no longer fundamentally valid. There is but 
one task amid the two-thirds of the world’s population which has 
not in any real fashion been confronted with the living Christ. 

There is little doubt that the Amsterdam Assembly’s least 
effective contribution was in the field of evangelism. This volume, 
as the Preface admits, raises questions rather than answers them and 
the report of Section II at the Assembly was the least creative of the 
four. The conclusion is inescapable that the Church has penetrated 
much further towards the heart of things in its oecumenical thinking 
on most other issues than it has in evangelism. And that places all of 
us who live and work within Christ’s Church under condemnation, 
for it means that we know least about the most important of all the 
aspects of the Church’s life and work. 

The Assembly has, however, placed evangelism more consciously 
on the heart and conscience of the Church and of Christians who 
have faced its challenge. Through its poverty God has spoken. It 
calls the Church everywhere to its supreme duty and privilege—to 
offer men Christ. 


ALAN WALKER 
SypDNEY, AUSTRALIA 





NINETEENTH-CENTURY MISSIONARY IMPETUS 


JoHANNES Baptista GOSZNER: GLAUBE UND GEMEINDE. By WALTHER 
Ho.sTEn. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 50 DM. 1949. 


ee that we have begun a radical reconsideration of the mission- 

ary obligation of the Church, many of us think back to the first 
decades of the nineteenth century, not without some sense of nostalgia. 
The sudden outburst of missionary interest in many countries simul- 
taneously, the opening of wide horizons and, above all, the joyful 
readiness of so many to go to the ends of the earth, make that period 
one of the most exciting in missionary history. Revival movements 
sprang up, often on the ground so well prepared by the Moravian 
Diaspora communities. The Bible was rediscovered and read with 
new eyes. A vivid expectation of the coming Kingdom pushed 
these faithful out of their established positions in this world and 


- transformed their religious experience into apostolic responsibility 


and missionary action. 

When we search for the sources of that missionary awakening, 
which made the nineteenth century the great century in the history 
of the expansion of Christianity, we shall have to look to these little 
‘philadelphic’ groups spread over a great part of Europe. 
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Father Goszner (1773-1858) was one of the living centres of this 
remarkable revival. With the characteristic restlessness of those 
times, he moved through the continent of Europe, leaving behind 
him a trail of little groups who found their spiritual nurture in his 
commentaries and devotional books. We meet him—still a Roman 
Catholic priest—in South Germany, in Switzerland as the secretary 
of the Christentumsgesellschaft, in Petrograd as the spiritual centre of 
a cosmopolitan (and interconfessional) community, later in Berlin as 
initiator of many activities in the home and foreign field. 

What was his contagious power? Professor Holsten, whom we 
know already as the author of penetrating studies in missionary 
theology, has attempted to answer this question. He has a difficult 
task. He seeks to give a theological view of the development of the 
Gosznergemeinde. But the fact that the source-material in the 
archives of the Goszner Missionary Society was destroyed in 1945 
(he had already finished his study in 1941), made him decide to 
publish all the data which had been compiled. His book has for this 
reason a somewhat ambiguous character. It is both a reference book 
and a study of the faith and community of Goszner. 

In the first part, a keen analysis is made of Goszner’s faith. 
The author wrestles with stubborn material which refuses all 
systematization. Many questions remain unanswered. It seems that 
the author tries too hard to defend the ‘orthodox’ character of 
Goszner’s faith. A statement like ‘Goszner’s faith is Luther’s faith 
as mediated by Zinzendorf’ (p. 9) cannot be of much help when we 
discover time and again a deviation from Luther and a divergence of 
thought between Goszner and Zinzendorf. Other influences have to 
be taken into account. Goszner was deeply influenced by Jung- 
Stilling and Wiirttemberg-Pietism (Bengel). He was also much 
more a child of his age than Professor Holsten will have us believe. 
He used the categories of Romanticism to reinterpret Lutheran faith 
in the same way as Zinzendorf reformulated Lutheran faith in the 
categories of the Enlightenment and of Baroque (cf. studies of 
Bettermann, Hennig). His ‘spiritual vagabondage’, his unconfessional 
attitude and his criticism of all ‘forms and organizations’ find an 
interpretation in this fact. And we can understand why the Goszner- 
gemeinde could give up so many of the (time-conditioned) features of 
their spiritual forefather without being forced to the conclusion that 
they were watering down the essentials of his message. 

A second part sketches the life of the Goszner community under 
the heading “Spirit as the crisis of all forms’, and ample proof is 
given of what the author calls the ‘form-escaping attitude’ of 
Goszner and his disciples. 

A third part is dedicated to the work of the Goszner Missionary 
Society (1836-World War II) and is focused on the development of 
missionary work in India and of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
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in Chota Nagpur and Assam. In this (in the reviewer’s opinion the 
most important) part of his book, Professor Holsten has given a 
fine account of this missionary work, a concise summary of practical 
missionary problems such as discipline, caste, social work. 

Factual record alternates throughout with bold reflexions, which 
are indeed sometimes rather too bold and speculative. For example, 
‘if the religious, cultural and political history of Germany in the 
nineteenth century followed another course than in Russia, it is 
partly due to the fact that Germany accepted Goszner (whereas he 
was expelled from Russia) and has undergone his influence’ (p. 42, 
cf. 34 f.). But have we not agreed that the roots of Nazism are to be 
found in exactly that religious, cultural and political history of 
Germany in the nineteenth century? Again, ‘if we wanted to give a 
comprehensive survey of the influence of Goszner, the result would 
be a history of the churches in almost all continents during the last 
100 years’ (p. 58). It is also incorrect to say that home and foreign 
missions in the Netherlands are a creation of Heldring, influenced 
by Goszner (p. 74). Such over-statements make it necessary to read 
this book with critical eyes. But if we do so we have a valuable 
contribution to missionary—and therefore church—history. 


J. C. HogKENDIJK 
GENEVA 


AMERICAN PIONEER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Tue Lire AND Times OF DANIEL LINDLEY, 1801-80. By Epwin W. 
SmiTH. London: Epworth Press. Maps. 21s. 1949. 


HE International Review of Missions must welcome another 
book by Dr Edwin Smith on the missionary pioneers of the 
nineteenth century. As is to be expected from his pen, this is a 
vivid story of brave and hard work, with the growth of the American 
mission in Natal as its main thread. But the book covers also a wider, 
in fact a national, field. It happened that Lindley, landing at the 
Cape at the crisis of the famous 1835 Kaffir War, became closely 
involved in the events of the Great Boer Trek that followed. His 
first venture, a mission to the North, was rendered abortive by the 
Trekkers’ overthrow of Mzilikazi (still better known pace Dr Smith 
as Moselekatse!). Diverted to Natal, the mission found itself in 
uncomfortably close proximity to the war of the Trekkers and 
Dingaan, but soon after the battle at Blood River Lindley accepted 
a call and served seven years as the minister of the Boers’ church at 
Pietermaritzburg. Much of the book becomes therefore a helpful 
survey of a vital chapter in South African history; Dr Smith, more- 
over, applies his wide anthropological knowledge to the considera- 
tions that arise affecting Native law and custom. 
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It is our great loss that, whether by temperament or on account 
of natural preoccupation with his own pressing labours, Lindley 
was no great scribe and has left only meagre accounts or none at all 
of the decisive events which he witnessed. Dr Smith is perforce 
driven back on family records of minor importance, and perhaps 
gives the family annals rather disproportionate space. Lindley’s 
American background is that of a Southern family pioneering 
towards the West, and (besides recording the illuminating prayer 
of a certain Elder, ‘Lord grant that I may be always right, for 
Thou knowest that I am hard to turn’!), it throws light on the story 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
It also explains Lindley’s physical prowess, his marksmanship and 
swimming, his judgment of horseflesh, his skill with his hands— 
qualities that stood him in good stead both in his African pioneer- 
ing and in his dealings with the frontier Boers. He was a man indeed 
who could wring from a Boer the exclamation, ‘Magtig! net so goed 
(just as good) as’n Afrikaner!’ It is not the least of this book’s services 
that its record of the ministry to the Boers provides a most engaging 
picture of the kindliness and generosity of his Boer parishioners. 

It is possible that Lindley’s close relations with the Trekkers 
and, added to this, some inhibition natural to an American in a 
British Colony, may further explain his reticence about public 
eyed and events. Yet it was during the Maritzburg ministry that 

e served on a Land Commission, and he was fully appreciative, 
when he met it, of the quality of a Governor like Sir George Grey. 
It is real compensation that the family records on which Dr Smith 
has drawn are less reticent than Lindley himself might have been 
and give an unforgettable picture of what the pioneer missionaries 
had to endure, living off an undeveloped country, trekking and 
farming, making the shoes, doctoring and playing the dentist, and 
keeping open house in a fabric built with their own hands at a material 
cost which the Board thought excessive at {100—all this on a salary 
of £100, increased by children’s allowances to a total of £192 in 
1853. In these conditions the Lindleys reared successfully and 
educated no fewer than eleven children. In all their forty years of 
service they had one ‘leave’ at home in America, and that, as it 
happened, at the height of the Civil War—which only added to the 
burdens of the ‘deputation’ work which Lindley then undertook for 
the enlightenment of the people at home. 

For the many wider issues, judicially dealt with, readers must 
go to the book itself. Later evidence makes Dr Smith regret that 
Lindley had not decided to stay on at Mosega to maintain contact 
with Moselekatse, rather than fly with the Boers to Thaba N’chu. 
The ministry to the Boers may have begun in a fit of despondency, 
but it also owed much to a feeling that “by serving the Boers he was 
also serving the best interests of the Zulus’. Its fruits were good; and 
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it was more than devotion to the ‘voluntary principle’ which made 
him, when offered a government chaplaincy, choose rather to break 
away and resume his work for the Zulu mission. Dr Smith notes with 
approval Lindley’s growing respect for the Native people and their 
law and custom, signalling out especially the example of Jobola 
as a protection for women and the family. It is to be remembered 
that the mission’s early dealings were with the people of Natal 
Colony and not with the organized Zulus, and Lindley lived just 
long enough to be able to pronounce that the overthrow of the 
Zulu power of Cetewayo in 1879 was a necessity. In Natal itself 
he saw clearly the evils of the land situation; and he put on record 
a prophetic denunciation of the danger of the short-sighted policy 
of importing Indian Labour. In the end, by no fault of the mission- 
aries, the Natal settlement was very imperfect and I find myself 
wondering—more than Dr Smith seems to do—if the strength 
of the Natives’ great champion, Shepstone, was not his colourful 
peters rather than the far-sightedness of his policy. Lindley 

imself—‘a manly man’—was content to claim that by the work 
of the mission the people were gaining in material civilization and 
getting ‘understanding’, and that this was ‘giving firmness and 
reliability to their Christian character’. 
W. M. MAcMILLAN 
St ANDREWS, FIFE 
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D. E. Hoste, ‘A Prince witH Gop’. By PHyLiis THompson. London: 
China Inland Mission. gs. 6d. 1949. 


A RETICENT man who carried final responsibility for the 

activity of more than a thousand fellow-missionaries; a capable . 
administrator who believed that the most fruitful part of his adminis- 
trative work was the long hours spent in prayer when he was in- 
accessible to all visitors; a director with final authority who made the 
keynote of his administration the transfer of authority and responsi- 
bility to the Chinese Church—such are the contrasts which stand 
out clearly in the picture of Dixon Edward Hoste, Director of the 
China Inland Mission from the tragic year 1900 until 1935—fateful 
years for the Mission and for the world. 

Hoste was the son of a major-general in the Royal Artillery. 
‘Military precision characterized the household’ as it moved from 
one appointment to another but, side by side with this drill in order 
and discipline, there was also the instruction of the children in the 
principles of the Christian Faith, particularly in their Biblical expres- 
sion. Converted in meetings where his attention was first caught by 
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the sincere reality of Moody’s prayer, Hoste became interested in the 
call of the China Inland Mission through an acquaintance of his 
brother’s at Cambridge. After the usual conferences with the founder 
and Director, Hudson Taylor, and a period of prayerful waiting for 
confirmation of his call, he sailed for China as a member of the 
‘Cambridge Band’ of seven, which was assigned to the province of 
Shansi, only recently opened up as an aftermath of famine relief. 

In those early years in China he came to see that in relations with 
fellow-missionaries and the Chinese alike, he would need ‘much love 
and forbearance and willingness to be the inferior’. He served an 
apprenticeship as an associate of the vigorous and redoubtable first 
Protestant pastor in Shansi, Pastor Hsi, as a part of a deliberate 
attempt to build an indigenous church under Chinese leadership. 
Experience with a ‘mass movement’, when two hundred and sixteen 
people were baptized in one day, and with a divisive movement led 
by one of Pastor Hsi’s colleagues, provided a valuable preparation 
for years ahead. He formed here the idea that the missionary should 
be ‘a little man to sort of steer’ as the Chinese pastor ‘stroked the boat’ 
and set the pace for the men behind him. He learned also the un- 
wisdom of urging unripe Christians to do extensive public witnessing. 
Happily married to a fellow-member of the Mission, a niece of 
Hudson ‘Taylor’s, he was asked to take his first administrative 
responsibility as superintendent of the work of the Mission in south- 
west Shansi; and it soon appeared that his unstinted outpouring of 
energy in the first decade of his service demanded a furlough, which 
the rules of the Mission required that he should take alone. On his 
return he was assigned to the superintendency in Honan. 

During the years when his position as superintendent had called 
for his attendance at the meetings of the China Council in Shanghai, 
‘his clarity of thought and quick grasp of principle were bringing 
him more and more into prominence’ there. So when he reached 
Shanghai in the enforced evacuation during the Poxer Outbreak, he 
was a welcome help to the Deputy Director. Hudson Taylor had 
been forced by ill-health to go to Switzerland. Like a bolt from the 
blue came a cable from him appointing the man of thirty-nine to the 
position of Acting General Director, a post which he immediately 
declined, but ultimately accepted. 

During the next thirty-five years, 


his life was a continual round of interviews, committee meetings, office 
work, involving a degree of mental and spiritual concentration to which 
few attain. But his most effective service was the unremitting, watchful 
prayer that did not fluctuate nor slacken, whatever the strain of ill-health 
or work might be on him. 


Almost immediately after reaching his office he would place a sign, 
‘Engaged’, on the door and there continue for hours in prayer, 
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usually with one other companion. He prayed with the simplicity 
and naturalness which he had admired in Moody, interceding not 
only for light on the administrative problems before him but also 
for ‘station after station and worker after worker by name’. 

This intimate knowledge and constant intercession formed the 
background for an administration in which, in accordance with the 
‘principle of Directorship rule’, the final authority rested with him, 
governing ‘in accordance with basic principles, not arbitrarily’. In 
Council meetings, after all had spoken, he would give his own opinion: 


The General Director would then speak, and with tact and courtesy 
uniting and incorporating the various suggestions, arrive at a conclusion 
which won everyone’s approval. He worked by co-operation—he directed, 
rather than dictated. He did not win the confidence and respect of his 
colleagues by chance, but by the careful and studied observance of natural 
and spiritual laws. 


As General Director, he continued steady emphasis upon the 
policy of placing ever greater responsibility upon Chinese leadership. 
Finally, in the upheavals of 1927, 


what was known as the New Policy was formulated. Leadership in the 
churches for which the China Inland Mission was responsible was now to 
be vested in the Chinese themselves. The compulsory evacuation of mission- 
aries from their stations made possible at a stroke a changeover which would 
otherwise have taken years to bring into effect. 


At the same conference there developed the idea of ‘the Forward 
Movement’, ‘with a view to a fulfilment of the Mission’s responsi- 
bility for the evangelization of the Chinese, Mohammedans, 'l'ribes, 
Tibetans, and others in the field allotted to it’. The goal of two 
hundred new missionaries by the end of 1931 seemed imperilled 
when he visited England early in 1931, yet there was no question 
that it represented the Mission’s clear understanding of God’s will. 
So, as was natural, with such a leader, a day of prayer was appointed 
for all the councils of the Mission and its friends; and before the end 
of the year, two hundred and three qualified missionaries had 
actually sailed. The Forward Movement went forward in the spirit 
of the prayer of the General Director: ‘Lord, make it a real forward 
movement; do not let it be a standstill movement, do not let it be a 
sit-down and go-to-sleep movement!’ 

This is the biography of a person rather than an appraisal of a 
Mission and its policy. The circumstances and the character of the 
founder-director may have made it approximately true that Hudson 
Taylor was the Mission. Mr Hoste succeeded under God in stepping 
into the shoes of a spiritual giant and demonstrating not only that 
they fitted, but that they could stand re-soling! The biographer makes 
no attempt at a critical review of the directorship principle, the 
doctrinal basis, the personnel policy of accepting devoted laymen 
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without the preparation which the denominations required, the 
devolution of responsibility upon Chinese leadership, or the adequacy 
of the type of education given to prepare that leadership for building 
a strong, spiritually self-sustaining church. One would be glad to have 
light thrown upon all these things, as well as upon the extent to which 
later General Directors have believed it the will of God to use so 
large a part of their administrative time in prayer. Nevertheless, the 
bicevathe undoubtedly gives a challenging portrait of a ‘soldier- 
mystic, aloof and reserved, a man whom few really knew’. 


Wynn C. FAIRFIELD 
New YorkK 


AN APOSTLE OF THE PLOUGH 


Sam HIGGINBOTTOM: Farmer. An Autobiography. New York: Scribners. 
$3.00. 1949. 


ie is the story of a great man, and for any of us who live in 

the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, of which Sam Higgin- 
bottom was the founder, there is not likely to be doubt about that. 
Here, as one passes the many buildings, as one greets men and 
women students from all parts of India and beyond, as one walks 
through fields so recently low-lying waste land, the fact that God 
started something through the Higginbottoms is there for all to see. 

The tale opens in 1874 in a suburb of Manchester, England, 
where Sam Higginbottom was born of a Lancashire father and a 
Welsh mother. It ends in retirement for Dr and Mrs Higginbottom 
in the U.S.A, and in between we see the plan emerge—from 
Manchester to Northfield, Connecticut, from there to Princeton and 
North India, and from an arts college to the working out of a dream 
in a first-class Christian college of agriculture. 

As so often happens in Christian biography, the authentic 
impress of God’s action is here: the ‘chance’ meeting with a mission- 
ary on a trolley bus near Princeton, the overwhelming sense of need 
for food for millions in India, and the equally certain sense in Sam 
Higginbottom and his wife that they, in the name of Jesus, must give 
an answer to that need; and, equally authentic, one is compelled to 
say, the misunderstandings with fellow-missionaries and the deep 
disagreements in theological reasoning as to what God’s purpose 
was in relation to a Christian agricultural college in southern Asia. 
To-day the Church is, thank God, further along the road as regards 
our understanding of the relation of the Gospel to the plough, but 
the same two obstacles block our effectiveness: lack of deeply 
Christian relationships and of a crystal clarity as to why we are set 
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here. No secret confession this, but an admission of failure that we 
surely share with many Christian institutions in this sub-continent, 
and perhaps beyond. The drive, the determination, with which the 
Higginbottoms blasted through all difficulties is not the least moving 
part of this autobiography, and the obstacles were no imaginative 
windmills against which to tilt, but a severe shortage of conviction 
and finance. 

But this reviewer wishes that this grand tale of what God did 
with Dr and Mrs Higginbottom had been twenty-three pages 
shorter, in fact that the chapter on Gandhi had been left out or 
made radically different. This is said not only for western readers, 
but also for Indian readers, who will turn to this chapter first 
and will, it is to be feared, condemn a fine book for the attitudes 
expressed. 

There is no reason to expect Mahatma Gandhi to be exempt from 
criticism, but we may rightly expect it to be made with informed and 
sensitive understanding of the apostle of non-violence and of the 
father of this nation. There is here the atmosphere of a ‘debunking’ 
conversation in a cantonment club, which would throw doubt on 
Gandhiji’s honesty and would highlight the failures of Hinduism. 
This attitude, which makes painful reading, involves Dr Higgin- 
bottom in statements for which he gives no evidence, indeed for which 
evidence to the contrary exists. To say (p. 176) that ‘it was not until 
the close of the Round Table Conference where he had failed to 
secure Hindu-Muslim unity that Mr Gandhi emerged as the 
champion of these unfortunate millions’, is to suggest that Gandhiji’s 
concern for the Harijans was political and had a political purpose. 
The fact that the abolition of untouchability was a basic concern in 
his earliest speeches after his return from South Africa, years before 
the Round Table Conference in 1931 (see his Autobiography), belies 
that suggestion. Efforts such as these (and the book contains others 
which may equally well be criticized), made either consciously or 
unconsciously, to disparage the moral force which Mahatma Gandhi 
has undoubtedly been, are, to say the least, unfortunate. The truth, 
as we Christians believe it to be in Jesus, shines no more brightly 
as a result of attempts to blacken Hinduism and its greatest disciple 
of this age. 

The many readers of this book must look beyond this attitude, 
to the great achievement of God written in countless men and 
women who thank Him for what Dr and Mrs Higginbottom stand 
for in their experience. Dr Higginbottom, speaking to the students 
of the Institute, once remarked: ‘You see this college as it is; I see 
it as it will be’. We still see it as, we hope and pray, it will one day, 
in God’s purpose, be written into the Indian countryside. 

An established Christian college in independent India may and 
does need new attitudes, a new orientation to the village, a new 
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approach to finance, and a new ‘Indian-ness’ in all things; the taith 
it needs and the determination it needs are the same as took Sam 
Higginbottom to the banks of the Jumna river. Once again ‘history 
is the cordial of drooping spirits’. This tonic is warmly recommended. 


C. Murray RoGeErs 


AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 
ALLAHABAD 





THE THEOLOGY OF ISLAM 


INTRODUCTION A LA THEOLOGIE MuSULMANE: ESSAI DE 'THEOLOGIE 
CompareEe. By Louis Garpet and M.-M. Anawati. Paris: Vrin. 
1200 francs. 1948. (Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, XX XVII.) 


HIS volume, with its 472 pages of text, is in itself the most 
comprehensive survey of Islamic theology ever undertaken 
from the western standpoint. When we learn that the authors have 
in preparation two further volumes dealing with the great problems 
of Islamic theology under the titles of “The existence and attributes 
of God’ and ‘God and man’, we realize that here is probably the 
most important contribution to the Christian understanding of 
Islam since D. B. Macdonald published his Development of Muslim 
Theology in 1903. The quality of the work is fully worthy of the 
ambitious plan. 

The book in our hands is a prolegomenon to the study of Islamic 
theology rather than an introduction for those unfamiliar with the 
subject, though the way in which it is written and the copious 
references given make it invaluable to anyone beginning such a 
study. After a survey of the development of theology in Islam, which 
indicates the main stages and lines of advance, there are chapters 
on ‘the place of Islamic theology in the organization of knowledge’ 
and ‘the structure of the theological treatises’. Their main interest 
lies in the fact that they give an idea of the great volume of theological 
writing in Islam and the extent of the field of discussion. 

The second part of the book (pp. 191-299), attempts to deal 
with the question: What parallels are there between the development 
of Christian and of Islamic theology? The conclusion reached is 
that, although there are common problems and many superficial 
resemblances, there are no real parallels. This is because the function 
of theology in Islam is almost solely defensive and apologetic, whereas 
in Christianity (especially from the Thomist point of view which 
the writers take) it is in addition and primarily an aid to the deeper 
understanding of the truths of the faith, 
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This conclusion is reinforced by the third part of the book, 
with chapters on ‘Faith and reason in Islamic theology and Christian 
theology’ and “The sources of knowledge and the work of theology’. 
Because of the differences in the fundamental notions, faith is 
thought of differently in Islam and Christianity, as is also the relation 
of faith or revelation to reason and the relation of theology to 

hilosophy. Even the apparent equivalence of function to be seen 
in the Koran and the Bible, since both are Scriptures, proves to be 
deceptive. 

Finally, there are some twenty-five pages on ‘Future Perspec- 
tives’, to which the busy missionary will perhaps turn first of all 
if he has an opportunity of seeing this book. Is a revival of Islamic 
theology possible? Can it be remoulded to meet the needs of Muslims 
at the present time? The writers do not directly answer these 

uestions, but note the conditions which would have to be 
fulfilled. These are by no means impossible, however, and such a 
revival of theology would lead to a renewal of the ‘dialogue’ between 
Christianity and Islam. Such a ‘dialogue’ appears to be the proximate 
hope of the writers. 

A book of this fundamental kind about one of the great non- 
Christian religions is very relevant to mission strategy. In particular 
this book makes it clear that a profound study of Islamic theology 
is necessary for the full understanding of Islam. Perhaps the point 
will be more obvious if we consider the case of the Muslim missionary 
to Christians in this country—the Ahmadiyah sect of Islam has 
recently opened a further station in Glasgow! ‘The Muslim missionary 
is not likely to make much progress with instructed Christians, far 
less with the clergy, unless he has a considerable knowledge of 
Christian theology—several years’ study at least. How many 
Christian missionaries to Muslims spend ‘several years’ in the 
study of Islamic theology? And if it is objected that they meet 
for the most part uninstructed Muslims, one might ask, Is it 
right that that should be so? Was not Saul of Tarsus an 
instructed Jew? 

The encounter of Christendom with Islam at the level of theology 
is not something merely for the field missionary, but is a work for 
the home Church also. Hitherto Christian judgments on Islam have 
been formed in a very haphazard way. Imagine a non-Christian 
forming a judgment about Christianity after contacts with the more 
irreligious dwellers in a London slum or suburb, where he had few 
dealings with the Christian workers among them. Even when 
Christians have tried to do better than that, they have frequently 
been content—though sometimes they may have had no choice— 
to take their views about Islam from professional Islamists, who may 
have been Jews or persons with no deep religious convictions at all. 
However excellent the factual knowledge of such professionals, their 
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handling of the material is necessarily influenced—for the Christian, | 


warped—by their non-Christian outlook. 
t is not even sufficient that the Islamist should be a professing 
Christian; he must be a theologian. Without a thorough theological 


training it is easy to be led astray by personal whims and to make | 


opportunism and not solid theology the basis of one’s judgments. 
An example of this tendency is the prevailing fashion of regarding 
Sufism as the gateway to Islam; does not the westerner perhaps 
adopt this view because he can appreciate Sufism as he cannot 
appreciate kalam or theology? Yet the key to the heart of the easterner 
is more likely to be found precisely in those aspects of his thought 
and culture which we cannot readily understand. In this connexion 
it is interesting that the writers should suggest (in M. Massignon’s 
phrase) that ‘the theological future in Islam lies with Hanbalism’. 
Certainly one of the further tasks which this book suggests is a 
deeper study of the great underlying conceptions which are the 
grounds of the peculiarities of Islamic theology. 

Ideally, there should be co-operation between theologically- 
minded Islamists and Islam-minded theologians. (Theological 
judgments based on scanty factual knowledge are not merely useless 
but may be positively dangerous.) It would be better still if some 
theologians were to look upon a close study of Islamic theology as 
part of their vocation as Christian theologians. Islam, after all, is 
the next greatest rival to Christianity after Marxism. The theologian 
who did this would find, as MM. Gardet and Anawati have found, 
that it made an important contribution to his understanding of 
Christian theology; to use a phrase of the Rev. D. 'T. Niles, of Ceylon, 
it would fertilize his Christian faith. 

The outstanding merit of this study of Islamic theology is in 
part due to the fact that its authors are competent both as Islamists 
and as theologians. Not all readers of this Review will share the 
Thomistic standpoint which necessarily colours much of what the 
authors say, although it is not unduly emphasized and there are 
occasional references to Barthian and other alternative standpoints. 
Perhaps, however, those who disagree with the positions adopted by 
the book will be stimulated, not so much to go and do likewise— 
for it would take the better part of twenty years to collect the 
necessary equipment of scholarship—as to realize the need for work 
of this kind and to impress this need upon the rising generation of 
Christian theologians. 


W. MontTGoMery WATT 


DEPARTMENT OF ISLAMIC STUDIES, 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
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THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Ports, WiIsE MEN AND Seers. By L. C. LATHAM. 


From Brs.e To Creep. By J. K. Moztey, F. J. Seep, E. C. Ricu, E. A. 
Payne and T. H. Rosinson, with reference books to accompany 
each volume, being Books 4 and 6 of the series THE BIBLE AND 
THE CHRISTIAN FaliTH, edited by CATHERINE B. FirtH. London: 
Ginn and Co. §s. and 6s. 1949. 


5 Sg api intended for English grammar school pupils, these 

books will also be useful to any teacher, in Britain or abroad, 
engaged in the work of religious education. “The belief of the authors 
is that the study of the Bible misses its mark unless it is regarded as 
a study of God’s revelation to men.’ This positive note will be 
welcomed by teachers who believe that though it is interesting and 
useful to know how and when the books of the Bible were written, it 
is more important to hear what the Bible says. In this series the 
treatment is both historical and religious. 

The books form a graded course. Book 4—Poets, Wise Men and 
Seers—is designed to appeal to the boy or girl of fifteen. It shows 
parallels between the psalms and Christian hymns and, while shirking 
no difficulties, indicates the great value of the psalms in Christian 
worship and gives illustrations of how they have brought strength and 
comfort to Christian men and women. Other chapters in this book 
deal with Ruth, Tobit, Wisdom, Daniel and Revelation. Thus the 
continuity of the Old and the New Testament is made evident, and 
the whole is looked at in the light of Christian Faith. Before each 
chapter, which is intended for individual reading, portions of 
Scripture are set for study, and the chapters themselves are designed 
as helps to the understanding of the religious significance of the 
portions to be studied. The book is written in an interesting and lucid 
style and the illustrations enhance its value. The accompanying 
reference book, intended primarily for the teacher’s use, gives in 
small compass a wealth of background material which sums up the 
result of much scholarly research, and contains excellent suggestions 
for oral teaching and for the use of the illustrations. The book could 
be recommended for any African secondary school library since, 
whatever syllabus may be used, it would be a most valuable source of 
lesson material on the subjects with which it deals. 

Book 6—From Bible to Creed—is in three parts. The first 
part is entitled ‘Some Aspects of Christian Theology’, by J. K. 
Mozley. This, in 104 pages, gives a masterly introduction to Christian 
doctrine which would be invaluable as a foundation for this subject in 
ministerial training in Africa. It is exactly the kind of thing that is 
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needed to begin with by those who cannot afford the weightier 
volumes, many of which in any event use language which demands a 
more thorough acquaintance with English, and with philosophy and 
church history, than most of them have had the opportunity to 
acquire. The approach here throughout is based on a study of the 
Bible, each chapter being built round Bible passages set for study. 
“The Bible is above all the account of how God has made Himself 
known in His Son Jesus Christ. Christian theology, Christian 
Doctrine, has grown out of the desire to make clear what that means, 
and what results from it.’ For the English pupil, who will so often 
leave school with only the vaguest ideas about the actual doctrines 
of Christianity, this exposition will meet a need of which most 
Christian teachers will be aware. 

The second part of the book is in three sections. It is entitled 
‘Some Christian Churches’ and the writers, a Roman Catholic, an 
Anglican and a Free Churchman, each give an account of the 
denomination which they represent: 


No attempt has been made to reconcile differences. It is the editor’s 
belief that boys and girls should be helped to face the difficulties of the 
divided Christendom into which they have been born and at the same time 
be shown that despite all differences there is a common Christian witness. 


Few people will be likely to quarrel with this statement in 
connexion with school-leavers, but many will not be at all happy 
about the choice of titles for these sections of the book. The first, by 
the Roman Catholic, is entitled simply “The Church’, but it deals 
with the Roman Catholic Church alone. The second is called “The 
Church of England’ and the third ‘The Free Churches’. Had the 
first section been entitled ‘The Roman Catholic Church’, the non- 
Roman Catholic reader in sympathy with the editor’s object could 
have raised no objection, but in this book it is the Roman Catholic 
writer alone who sets forth a doctrine of the Church, and for him 
the Church is the Roman Catholic Church. The other writers, 
recognizing the existence of other communions, describe the char- 
acteristics of their own churches, showing the historical situations 
out of which they have developed and attempting to bring out the 
value of the truths which their special characteristics emphasize or 
seek to preserve. The fact that the section on “The Church’ is written 
by a writer who deals only with that church which owns allegiance 
to Rome throws this part of the book out of balance, and we wonder 
if the common Christian witness is here recognized. 

Part 3 is entitled ‘Man’s Response to God’ and in it Dr T. H. 
Robinson discusses the nature of religion, and the Christian religion 
in particular, bringing out its unique character in comparison with 
ideas found in other religions. The book is furnished with excellent 
illustrations and charts. 
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The bibliographies for teachers and the notes and exercises in the 
reference book to Book 6 will be most valuable. Many of the exercises 
or questions might well be set for G.O.E, though some are of a fairly 
simple type and there is reasonable choice. The book would be useful 


» to missionaries teaching Christian doctrine, and Part 3 of the refer- 


ence book gives useful notes on the comparative study of religion. 

These books, two of a series of six, with their accompanying 
reference books, are written by authors who are authorities on their 
own subjects. The editor has provided here organized material for 
a very thorough course in Christian education based on the Bible and 
designed to give thorough teaching which will equip those who 
follow it for effective Christian witness. While not many schools or 
colleges abroad will want to use the full course, and some may not 
be happy about the chapters on the churches, the books would be 
an excellent investment for any missionary engaged in leading 
pupils of secondary school standard to a fuller appreciation of the 
Christian Faith and its challenge. 

R. R. Younc 


LONDON 





CHRISTIAN ART 


Tue Lire oF Curist: TWENTY-FOUR PAINTINGS. By ALFRED THOMAS. 
London: Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. ros. 6d. 1948. 


te Art is the expression of the pattern of life and thought of the 

age which produces it. More searching artists will express the 
social satisfactions or frustrations of their age, while ‘popular’ art 
will tend to lag behind the times and to fossilize tradition. The 
study of religious art from this aspect is a fascinating one: beginning 
with the first tentative efforts in the catacombs of Rome, when 
Jewish and Christian motifs began to creep in among the pagan 
elements in mural painting, we pass to the period of Byzantine 
splendour. Here Christianity has become the official State religion, 
backed by such emperors as Constantine and Justinian and, in the 
extravagant riches of church decoration, the mosaics, with their 
awesome rigidity and symbolism, were the expression of a belief in 
the ultimate value of power in Church or State. 

Great is the change in the outlook of the Italian Primitives, when 
painting is used to spread among a simple, illiterate people the 
essential message of the Gospel story of the love of God. Then 
comes the Renaissance, when patronage shifts from the Church into 
the hands of the Merchant Princes and when the revival of interest 
in classical learning and mythology and the new humanism change 
men’s mental approach to life. This period was the golden age for 
the artist, but brought the inevitable temptation of placing versatile 
technical ability before sincerity, and such a picture as Gozzoli’s 
16 
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Journey of the Magi’ is in reality no more than a very lovely descrip- 
tion of the pageantry of the hunting expeditions of the Medici. 
Paul Veronese uses the dubious ladies of the court as his models for 


the Madonna; Pieter Breughel, in such pictures as ‘The Road to | 


Calvary’, speaks as clearly as he dares of the horrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition; the Pre-Raphaelites give us an approach which might 
be termed idealistic realism; while Rault seems to symbolize the 
tragic brokenness of the present age. 

With a realization of this wide variety of ‘Christian art’ in 
western civilization, we should be able to approach the art of the 
younger churches with a clearer conception of the validity of their 
different interpretations. 

Mr Alfred Thomas has given us his setting of the Gospel story 
in The Life of Christ by an Indian Artist. It would be presumptuous 
to attempt more than a tentative appreciation without far deeper 
knowledge of both the outlook of the Indian Christian of to-day 
and of traditional Indian art than the present reviewer possesses. 

The quotation on the dust jacket, suggesting ‘a universal appeal 
irrespective of faith, caste or colour’, would seem too facile, for, if 


this book is a genuine expression of Indian thought which wili both | 


develop a traditional Christian art and increase our respect for the 
Indians’ contribution towards our total understanding of God, it 
should not be merely easy and pleasing at first sight, but should lead 
us to a costing effort to enter into his thought and conventions. 
The superficial comment on the book by a number of European 
Christians is interesting; they would dislike the ‘effeminacy’ of the 
figure of Christ in all Mr Thomas’s pictures. It is just here that some 
slight knowledge of traditional Indian art will help us. Both the 
Buddha and some Hindu gods would seem to be portrayed in Indian 











sculpture and painting in a form which lays aside the thought of sex. | 


It could not be called effeminate, for in Indian art the female is 
portrayed with a voluptuous sensuousness. Mr Thomas is surely 
following in the tradition of his people when he suggests to us the 
transcendence of God rather than His immanence even when He 
takes on Himself a human form. It is the old controversy, in terms 
of paint, of the transcendent Christ as against the Jesus of history, 
and Mr Thomas’s paintings of Christ have about them a sense of 
intangibility and of other-worldliness. This would seem to be the 
greatest contribution of his painting, spiritually and aesthetically. 
He shows us a Christ who continually reminds us of the world of the 
spirit, and in this he carries forward a tradition of religious art. 
The other figures in his work are not always so well conceived. 
They are more ordinary and more human, as they should be, but 
they are sometimes more superficial than is necessary. At times a 
sense of disunity between eastern stylism and western realism is 
distracting as, for instance, in the picture of Christ with the woman 
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taken in adultery, where the two main figures have the quality of 
good Indian painting, while the group of men on the right has the 
triviality of weak western art. 

Mr Thomas’s sense of rhythm and movement, especially in the 
drawing of arms and legs, is delightful and, again, in the tradition; 
his pattern and colouring are richly harmonious, though they 
possibly lack the strength and definition of the best of the paintings 
of the Moghal Empire and earlier Indian work. The dancing 
rhythms of his compositions and the symbolism employed give the 
sensation of watching a performance of religious choreographic art. 
The book seems to possess a unity of dramatic and emotional move- 
ment which is foreign to a collection of European Bible pictures. 

It is interesting to compare Mr Thomas’s conception with the 
art of two other ‘younger churches’—China and Africa. In The 
Life of Christ by Chinese artists, the Chinese idiom is clearly marked 
throughout, because China, like India, has a great artistic tradition 
of her own. Here there seems little differentiation between the 
Christ and the figures which surround Him, except for the halo, a 
convention taken over from the West. As in all Chinese art, there is 
a sense of peace and dignity and community with nature, a philoso- 
phical approach to life, and a sense of design which seems to weigh 
more with the artist than the subject-matter itself. 

African Christian painting speaks of a comfortable and 
homely Christ rather than of a transcendent Lord. It is like the 
American Negro approach in Green Pastures. Christ is represented 
usually as a well-fed and prosperous Chief—sometimes even carrying 
an attaché case with the initials ‘J.C.’ But even this naive and 
materialistic idea expresses its own reverence, an attempt to give 
prestige to the great Chief of life. Even in the work of advanced 
students, this sense of the solidity of things remains. In the cartoon 
for a tryptich for Makerere College Chapel, shortly to be painted by 
a young African art student, the Resurrection scene shows a Christ 
with His feet squarely planted upon the tomb, our own banana 
gardens behind and our cathedral in the background on the hill 
above Calvary. It carries a sense of reality, conviction and intimacy 
which is refreshing and reassuring in this present world. 

All these approaches are as they should be—for the eternal truth 
of God’s appearance in His world is too great to be fully captured 
by the art of any one age or race. We must each first learn of Him 
in our own vernacular, depicted in our native way; then, as we grow, 
we should delight to find fresh aspects put before us in the art of 
other peoples. Our gratitude is due to Mr Thomas and the S.P.G. 
for this contribution to the enlargement of our spiritual horizon. 


MARGARET 'TROWELL 
MAKERERE COLLEGE, UGANDA 
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JAPAN IN ‘MANCHUKUO’ 


MANCHURIA SINCE 1931. By F. C. Jones. Issued under the auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Royal Institute of Inter- 


national Affairs. Maps. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 18s. and $6.00. 1949. 


S° much has happened in the Far East generally and in Manchuria 
in particular that many are already forgetting about the Japanese 
occupation from 1931 to 1945 of those provinces of China which we 
of the West call Manchuria. The name invented by the Japanese, 
‘Manchukuo’, is now of live interest only to stamp collectors. 
Dr F. C. Jones of Bristol University has therefore done a real service 
in producing this account of the Japanese régime along with a 
supplementary chapter bringing the story down from 1945 to 1947. 
Dr Jones’s chief difficulty must have been the absence of reliable 
data. He has had to use the best information available—namely, 
many reports prepared and published by the Japanese themselves 
and files of the ‘quality’ newspapers of Britain, America and the 
Far East. It might be suggested that he does not sufficiently warn 
his readers of the amount of guess-work in both Chinese and Japanese 
estimates. It is very doubtful if better information than he has 
assembled will ever be available, and gratitude is due to him for the 
wide research that the making of this book must have involved. 

Dr Jones has written a very objective account of the carrying out 
of the policy of the Japanese army in Manchuria. He gives them 
credit for their substantial achievements in finance, transport and 
industry. In these realms there was immense improvement between 
1931 and 1945. Even the Chinese realized how much better off they 
were in these respects. The Japanese agrarian, social and educational 
efforts were looked on very differently. What gave the greatest 
offence to thinking Chinese was the educational policy, which was 
clearly directed to providing, for the Japanese, people of the kind 
they wanted for their own purposes. That it was proving to some 
extent successful did not detract from its offence. 

The greatest failure of the Japanese was that they never secured 
the confidence and willing co-operation of the Chinese in Manchuria. 
The only Chinese who seem to have regretted their departure were 
those who for financial reasons had involved themselves in the 
Japanese cause. One very remarkable sequel was the small extent 
to which the Chinese took revenge either on the helpless Japanese 
in their power after August 1945 or on their own countrymen who 
had worked for the Japanese. 

The book has remarkably few of the small mistakes that one 
expects to find in the writings of those who have not themselves 
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shared in the events which they are recording. It has only a few 
casual references to Christian work in Manchuria. The Church 
made very considerable progress during the years chronicled, but 
felt safer with as little publicity as possible. 

This is likely to become the standard work on the Japanese 
episode in the history of Manchuria. It is well supplied with special 
maps and charts, and has much statistical information and a good 
index. It will be an invaluable work of reference; it is not meant to 
be a eo ey ay story. The question with which those who read it 
are likely to lay it down is, to what extent the same kind of story is 
going to be repeated in the immediate future. 


JoHN STEWART 
EDINBURGH 


WESTERN INTELLECTUALS AND COMMUNISM 


Tue Gop THaT Faitep. A Confession, by ARTHUR KoegsTLER, IGNAZzIO 
SILoNE, RICHARD WriGHT, ANDRE Gipe, Louis FIscHER and 
STEPHEN SpENDER. Edited by Richard Crossman. New York: 
Harpers. $3.50. London: Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 1950. 


IX men have written a book which is the story of their own 

disillusionment and, in a sense, that of thousands of others 

who, like them, were attracted to and flirted with Communism in 
the years between the wars. 

The names of the six contributors were known to anyone who 
took an interest either in world affairs or in literary trends. Each 
of them meant a good deal to those who grew to manhood in the 
uneasy and rather hysterical nineteen-thirties; each became some- 
thing of a vogue in the universities, and collectively they helped to 
mould the outlook of a generation. They influenced the western 
intellectuals and, with perhaps more lasting effect, those who came 
from Africa, China, India and the Colonial countries to the colleges 
of the Occident and returned as a new Leftist, westernized intelli- 
gentsia. 

Most of them mean much less to the world to-day, for their 
story is a tale of the past. They have no positive message for the 
present or the future. That is the weakness of the book and it is 
their weakness too. They lost a faith and found a vacuum. Yet this 
book makes a not unimportant contribution to the history of our 
time, for their story is that of so many others who, though not 
Communists to-day, stand for nothing better than a cynical material- 
ism. Important, too, is the fact that some of these six writers still 
exert an influence, even though it is based more upon the fame which 
they achieved as Communists than upon present performances. 
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Three, Koestler, Silone and Wright, actually became Com- 
munist Party members. The others were fellow-travellers. In one 
sense all six properly enengen to that latter category, for all were 
first and foremost writers who toyed with Communism, they never 
became Marxist writers, were never completely absorbed into the 
Party’s life. The Party viewed them as ‘ bourgeois intellectuals ’, 
was ap of them and guessed, correctly, that they were not 
giving themselves utterly and completely to it, that as writers they 





were holding something back. And Communism demands the whole | 


man. Only Christianity and Communism in the modern world even 
attempt that. Many have given everything to their Communism: 
they have sacrificed their time and energy, lived for it and, if called 
upon to do so, have died for it too. One cannot read this book without 
gaining a better understanding of why so many have been prepared 
to do this and are still doing it in almost every country of the world. 

Reading it, one can see the personal tragedy which comes to 
sensible, sensitive men who, lacking a true religion, give to a false 
one the things that belong to God, find that it has failed them but 
are unable or unwilling to find their place inside the Church. 

It was during the Popular Front period of the ’thirties, when 
Communist parties everywhere were leading what seemed like a 
crusade against war and fascism, whose dark shadows were already 
threatening the holocaust to follow, that the six writers of this book 
drifted towards Communism. They came, as did so many, anxious 
to take part in the fight against what were the most evil things they 
knew. They were proud to be led by the Soviet Union and the 
Communist parties of the world. But it was not the crusade they 
expected. 

It was in solitary confinement in a prison cell in Spain, as one of 
General Franco’s prisoners, hourly expecting to be shot, that 
Arthur Koestler first came to see that his god had failed. By the 
time that intervention by the British Government resulted in his 
release, his Communism had already lost its driving force. His 
seven years’ stay with the Communists was at an end, but he had found 
nothing new. ‘ When . . . I was unexpectedly set free’, he writes, 
‘my hair had not greyed and my features had not changed and I 
had not developed religious mania. . . .’ One wishes that he had, 
for to him the folding and practice of a Christian faith is a ‘mania’ 
to be avoided at all costs. 

Ignazio Silone, from southern Italy, went nearer the inside of 
the Communist organization than the others. Unlike Koestler, 
Silone had had a religion—he was Catholic-educated—and so was 
aware of a sense of loss when Communism demanded that he give 
up belief in God and in eternal life. And, such is the nature of 
Communism, he gave them up in a mood of religious self-sacrifice, 
offering up his loss at the altar of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. 
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His childhood training prevented him from ever becoming a full- 
blooded Marxist. What he had been taught in his youth had sunk 
deep. How else to explain that what shocked him most when he 
was meeting the International’s leaders was the cynical laughter 
which greeted the protest: ‘But that would be a lie’, and the discovery 
that they lived their lies? 

Lenin had written: ‘Morality must be subordinate to the class 
struggle’, which was perfectly good Marxism; but Silone’s Com- 
munism, despite the oct that he had been defying death for it in 
Mussolini’s Italy for years, was still much more an affair of the heart 
than of the head. 

The American Negro writer Richard Wright was a Communist 
for a brief period. He was drawn to Communism by its refusal to 
have anything to do with race or colour prejudices. He came anxious 
to pour Communism into his writer’s mould. The Party, however, 
was suspicious of his independence and felt that this man from a 
Southern state, with slave origins, had none the less become 
‘bourgeoisified’. They finished by throwing him bodily out of a 
May Day ‘unity’ procession. Shattered, he went from what he had 
believed to be the bright light of Communism into the darkness, still 
longing for the ideal that he had hoped to find in Communism. 
And in the darkness he has remained. 

André Gide’s contribution has been taken from previousl 
Eee works. He was a fellow-traveller and, as is usual wit 

ellow-travellers of non-Proletarian origin, believed Russia to be 
Utopia, went there and came back disillusioned. 

Louis Fischer was exceptional in that he was a fellow-traveller 
who succeeded in living in Russia for years before disillusionment 
came. But he was there as a foreign correspondent and so remained 
a spectator throughout. Communism never got inside him. 

pender’s approach to Communism was that of the poet. His 
coming was emotional and so, too, was his going. His stay inside the 
Party was the briefest possible. He now sees the solution to the 
world’s problems to be for ‘those who love liberty to lead those who 
care more for bread’ to a ‘level of existence where they can care for 
freedom’. It is a very limited and unsatisfying doctrine for an 
intelligent man. 

This book was written to reveal the nature of the Communist 
god that failed. In practice it reveals another failure too, that of 
the Left-wing materialist intellectuals—which is what most of these 
men have remained. Their position to-day is as false as when they 
were flirting with Communism. 

Unwittingly Richard Crossman, who writes the introduction and 
who is in the same camp, makes this abundantly clear when he says: 
‘If the Comintern had shown only an occasional mark of respect 
at any time in the last thirty years, it could have won the support 
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of the largest section of progressive thought throughout the western 
world’. This would appear to mean that, provided only that it 
accepted the ‘progressives’ at their own evaluation, they might have 
been prepared to tolerate the slave camps, the attack on human 
rights, the militant atheism and everything else which goes with 
Communism. 

Their weakness remains the rejection of the one God who might 
be their strength. 


DoucLas HyYpDE 
LONDON 





THE CHALLENGE OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


SoutH-East Asia, CROSSROADS OF RELIGIONS. By KENNETH PERRY 
Lanpon. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $4.00. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 32s. 1949. 


a. this book Dr Landon successfully sets forth the position of the 

inhabitants of the many lands which come into the category of 
South-east Asia. He considers the early inhabitants and their form of 
= sage worship, traces the advent of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and 
the impact of these religions, collectively and individually, in a 
manner that is of intrinsic value for an understanding of the economic, 
political and religious factors in these countries. He shows how the 
traditions of the early inhabitants lived on and how they absorbed, 


——————————— 


- . - —— 





for their survival, many of the teachings of the extraneous religions. | 
The advent of Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam are revealed as | 


incidental to trade and not as due to organized missionary work. 

In an introductory chapter, Dr Landon defines religion, as applied 
to these regions, as any cult used by man to explain and solve his 
relations with the seen and the unseen world about him, adding 
special notes on worship as practised in Indonesia, Burma and 
Thailand. A chapter is devoted to Buddhism, Confucianism and 
Taoism, as generally found among the Annamese, and to the Chinese 
control, which lasted till the tenth century a.p. Much insight is 
shown into the Annamese religion: the cult of the spirits; the part 
played by sorcerers, diviners and witches; ancestor worship, its 
functions and the funeral rites. The hinduization of South-east 
Asia, involving the acceptance of the divine right of kings and 
their form of government, the acceptance of the Hindu or Buddhist 
cults, and of the mythology of the Puranas, the observance of 
Dharmashastras and the use of the Sanskrit language, receives much 
attention. An insight is afforded into the development of trade 
between India and Further India, into the influence of Hindu life on 
the native population and into the part played by the indigenous 
people in helping hinduization forward. 
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Turning to Thailand, Dr Landon examines, there again, the 
process of hinduization, and the overrunning of the kingdom of 
Nanchao by the war machine of Kublai Khan in the thirteenth 
century A.D. He gives an able account of how the people fared under 
the Cambodians, whom they defeated in 1431; how King Paramaraja 
II brought to his capital, Ayuthia, Cambodian statesmen and 
Brahmans and how the divine kingship was created. A full description 
of the coronation and cremation ceremonies is included. 

The islamization of South-east Asia, to which a chapter is devoted, 
was brought about for the most part by the Indians. The method 
which they adopted, as Dr Landon shows, was in no way different 
from that of their predecessors, the Hindus. They brought a new 
learning and a new science of medicine. We see how Islam progressed 
and how the Five Pillars were observed. There is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the mosque and the pesantren and other Muslim practices. 
Some account is also provided of the Indonesians’ visit to Mecca and 
of how it strengthened Islam. 

A final chapter deals with westernization and modern trends. 
Dr Landon assesses the part played in the process of South-east 
Asia’s westernization by missionaries, merchants, colonial powers and 
the westernized indigenous persons. He shows how the old ways are 
being changed by trade and commerce and how, with the clan system 
declining, the individual is coming into focus. 

South-east Asia thus reveals a number of States in which spirit 
worshippers persist in spite of the influence of Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Islam. The peoples of these countries are zealous in their search 
for God, though they set about it in a manner which has the eccen- 
tricity of those who are wandering without a lodestar. Education— 
social, economic and political—resulting from westernization, appears 
hitherto to have done no more than create a means of livelihood and 
a citizenship. The personality is enshrouded in theories and traditions 
which seem to engulf the individual. 

Christian workers in these regions have succeeded in achieving a 
measure of social and health reform. The colonization which followed 
the missionaries has prejudiced the expansion of true Christendom 
and, as Dr Landon shows, there is a rising conflict between the 
~~ and the colonial powers with which they associate Christianity. 

he westernized indigenous people, though only ten per cent of 
the population, have succeeded in making the masses politically 
conscious, but nothing more. Christianity has not been fully grasped. 
The challenge is still to the evangelization of the individual, freeing 
him from strife and creating a heavenly citizenship. 


P. I. SamuEL BaBoo 
SINGAPORE 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RACE RELATIONS 


HANDBOOK ON Race RELATIONS IN SouTH Arrica. Edited by ELLEN 
HELLMANN. London: Oxford University Press (for the South 
African Institute of Race Relations). 42s. 1948. 


5 ieee appearance of this Handbook is most timely. Problems 

arising out of strained race relations are frequently before the 
Assembly of the United Nations, and it would be hard to imagine a 
more explosive or dangerous class of problem, or one calling more 
insistently for informed thinking. 

No country in the world has a more complex or stubborn set of 
race problems than South Africa—Boer and Briton, Coloured and 
Bantu, Indians, Malays and many smaller groups all share the sub- 
continent as their home. The white people of South Africa must, in 
the main, find the solution, and the task is not made easier by the 
spotlight of publicity and criticism playing full upon them. None 
the less, the world has the right, as well as the duty, to form a judg- 
ment on the type of solution which South Africa seeks to put into 
operation, just because it is such an explosive subject. United Nations 
is not likely to accept permanently the Union’s contention that the 
position of Indians there, or the treatment of Africans in South-west 
Africa, are purely domestic matters on which the world has no right 
to express its views. A wrong line of action would involve other 
nations in the disaster which would follow for South Africa, while a 
sound solution would give a valuable lead to other countries facing 
similar problems. The British public has a special concern and 
ties in this matter, and special reason for gratitude to the 
compilers of the Handbook for providing a body of authoritative 
information to guide its thinking. 

As the writer of the article on ‘Race Attitudes’ points out, there 
are two lines of approach to questions of race relations. There is the 
partisan approach, based on attitudes acquired in the family circle, 
sometimes intelligent, sometimes not, and on considerations of self- 
interest and economic fear. This outlook provides political parties 
with a powerful and extremely dangerous instrument for putting 
themselves in power. The second is the scientific approach, based on 
attested fact, carefully and critically analyzed, and on a cool judgment, 
divorced from passion, sentiment and self-interest. This latter 
approach is characteristic of the Handbook throughout, as of the 
Institute of Race Relations in all its dealings with race questions. 

The Handbook is not propaganda, save in so far as a plain 
statement of facts and their scientific analysis may point to certain 
conclusions. The contributors are experts in their various lines, the 
majority holding important academic positions, accustomed to 
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exercising objective judgments. Government and social services, 
the Press and political life are also represented by people with 
intimate experience of South African affairs. One welcomes the 
inclusion of an African and an Indian among them. 

The range of subjects covered in the thirty-five articles is 
wide—population, government, lands, law, labour, education and 
other welfare services are fully treated. The sections dealing with 
the religion, literature, music, arts and crafts of the various non- 
European races throw useful light on the situation. The article on 
Bantu religion makes vividly clear the gulfs which lie between their 
thinking and ours in a common search for truth. Those on the arts 
and crafts reveal rich fields of cultural possibility awaiting develop- 
ment by the friendly co-operation of more advanced races. 

The article on Law is illuminating as showing the complexity of 
the Code under which non-Europeans have to find a place and to 
which they are expected to give intelligent loyalty. This is an 
amalgam, sometimes little more than a mixture of Roman-Germanic 
Law, embodied in the Roman-Dutch system of the early colonists, 
with English Law later introduced. The whole is complicated by the 
fact that the Bantu is in many connexions subject to his own system 
of law, which often has to be administered by a white official who 
may or may not understand it fully. 

One of the most significant contributions is by Dr I. D. Macrone, 
of the University of the Witwatersrand, on ‘Race Attitudes’. It 
represents the new approach of South African thinkers to this 
tangled problem along the line of social psychology, a trail but 
recently blazed by scholars in the U.S.A, seeking for light on their 
own Negro problem. It is along this line of scholarly research that 
solutions may be found, not for South Africa alone, but for the world. 

A subject which one would gladly have seen treated is that of the 
religious implications of the race question. It might not easily find 
its place in a scientific publication, but in a country like South 
Africa, where religion counts for so much in public life, an objective 
treatment of such a topic would be particularly valuable. 

For more than fifteen years the Institute has been giving service 
of incalculable value by promoting the study, at once scientific and 
sympathetic, of South Africa's complex race problem. In issuing the 
Handbook it has added another great service to its own country and 
to the world. 

T. CockeR BRowN 

LONDON 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Right Rev. LessLiz Newsicin, formerly a Church of Scotland 
missionary at Conjeeveram, is Bishop in Madura in the Church of 
South India. 


The Rev. P. D. Devananpan, Ph.D, formerly on the staff of 
the United Theological College, Bangalore, is now General Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 


The Rev. WALTER FreytaG, D.Th, D.Ph, is Professor of Missions 
in the Universities of Hamburg and Kiel, and Secretary of the 
German Evangelical Missionary Council. 


The Rev. J. C. Horkenpijk, D.D, formerly a Secretary of the 
Netherlands Missionary Council, is now Secretary for Evangelism, 
World Council of Churches. He also contributes a book review. 


The Rev. A. CapELL, Ph.D, of the Church of England in Australia 
and Tasmania, who contributes his presidential address to the New 
South Wales Anthropological Society, is Lecturer in Oceanic 
Languages in the University of Sydney, and is to undertake the 
South Pacific Commission’s research project on linguistics. 


The Rev. Dr Leo Bakck, formerly Chief Rabbi of Germany, 
who contributes a paper delivered at a recent conference at Darm- 
stadt, Germany, has for the last year held a Visiting Professorship 
at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Editors are 
indebted to the Rev. Ropert SmitH for the translation. 





The Rev. Fr Maurice Vitalin, of the Society of Mary, is | 


closely engaged in research into the theological and spiritual 
problems connected with the promotion of oecumenical under- 
standing. He contributed a paper to Vol. I (The Universal Church 
in God’s Design) of the Amsterdam Assembly Series. 


The Right Rev. STEPHEN NEILL is Assistant Bishop of Canterbury, 
and an Associate Secretary of the World Council of Churches. At 
the request of the Editors, and of the Acting Research Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, he has made available the 
memorandum drafted as a starting-point for discussion during the 
visit to territories in East and West Africa on which he is now 
engaged. 


The Rev. RatpH E. DirrenporFer, D.D, recently Executive 
Secretary, Division of Foreign Missions of the Board of Missions 
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and Church Extension of the Methodist Church, U.S.A, is President 
of the Japan Christian University Foundation. 


Reviews of books are by: the Rev. ALAN WALKER, of the 
Methodist Church of Australia, a delegate to the Amsterdam 
Assembly; Professor W. M. Macmi.ian, formerly of the 
University of the Witwatersrand; the Rev. WYNN C. FAIRFIELD, 
D.D, Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America; the Rev. C. Murray Rockers, of the Church Missionary 
Society, on the staff of Allahabad Agricultural Institute; the Rev. 
W. Montcomery Wart, Ph.D, Director of the Department of 
Islamic Studies in the University of Edinburgh; the Rev. R. R. 
Younc, formerly in Sierra Leone with the Church Missionary 
Society, and now Warden of the Society’s Men’s Training College, 
Blackheath; Mrs Marcaret TROWELL, M.B.E, Director of the Art 
School of Makerere College, Uganda; the Rev. JoHN STEwarr, 
D.D, Asia Secretary of the Church of Scotland Foreign Mission 
Committee; Doucitas Hype, a British journalist who was a 
Communist Party member for twenty years, and a Daily Worker 
executive for eight years, until he joined the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1948; the Rev. P. I. Samuet Basoo, Vicar of Christ 
Church, Singapore; the Rev. T. Cocker Brown, formerly Africa 
Secretary of the London cotcimnaset euesel 


The Editors wish to make the following corrections to" facts 
recorded in their annual survey: 

The Peter Ainslie Memorial Lecture, to be delivered annually 
at Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, has been founded 
and is financed by the Disciples of Christ, with the help of the 
United Christian Missionary Society and the Association for the 
Promotion of Christian Unity, and not, as stated on p. 54, by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The plan of the Svenska Missionsférbundet for the transfer of 
some of its China missionaries to North Borneo, as recorded on 
p. 19, has not been proceeded with. The Society has opened up 
work in Japan instead. 











INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Winifred V. Eisenberg (New York), Rev. J. 


Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton 


N.J.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D, 

(Edinburgh), Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), Dr W. F. Dankbaar 
Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Axel Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. 
chlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked ft. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 256. 
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HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 
246 


247 
247 


I. History 
. MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY 
. THe OLpER CHURCHES. 


. THe LANDS OF THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES 
Japan, 248 ; Korea, 248 ; 
South-East Asia, 249; India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, 249; Near East and 
North Africa, 250 ; Africa (General), 250 ; 
W. Africa, 250; E. and Central Africa, 
a ; S. Africa, 251 ; America and the 
est Indies, 251; The Pacific Islands, 
252; The Jews, 252; Fields (General), 
253- 


- 248 
China, 248 ; 


. Works OF REFERENCE . 253 


I. History 


Tue Licut in Dark Aces. Eighteen 
centuries of missions from the giving 
of the great commission to the beginning 
of modern missions under William 
Carey. V. Raymond Edman. xvi+ 

35 pp. Wheaton, Ill.: Van Kampen 

ress. $4. 1949. 157. 

Written to interpret the cause of missions 
in the light of the original objectives of the 
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Theological Seminary, Princeton, 





VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MISssIONS. ; - 2538 
VIII. Misstonary METHODs . 254 
IX. THe YOUNGER CHURCHES 254 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND 
UNITY ‘ $ . ge 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
CuRISTIAN RELIGIONS 255} 
Primitive Religions, 255 ; Religions of 
India, 255; Islam, 255 ; Judaism, 255 ;| 
General, 255 ; 
XII. Sociat anp PouiticaL Rewa- i 
TIONS OF MISSIONS . 255) 
XIV. New Missionary MAGAZINES 256) 


whole missionary movement and to trace 
the missionary aspect of church activity. 

EarLy AMERICAN METHODISM 1769-1844. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. Missionary 
Motivation and Expansion. Wade 
Crawford Barclay. xli+449 pp. 
(History of Methodist Missions, Vol.) 
I.) N.Y.: Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church. $3.50. 1950. 158. 

A review is in preparation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GESCHICHTE DER NEUERN EVANGELISCHEN 
THEOLOGIE: IM ZUSAMMENHANG MIT 
DEN ALLGEMEINEN BEWEGUNGEN DES 
EUROPAISCHEN DENKENS. Emanuel 
Hirsch. First two parts: 160 pp. (2 
vols). Giitersloh : Bertelsmann Verlag. 
DM. 3.50 each part (DM. 3.15 to 
subscribers). Price of whole work: 
DM. 120 (DM. 108 to subscribers). 
1949. I59. 

A work of research into the course of 
theological history, to appear in 30 parts. 

GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN EVANGEL- 
ISCHEN Miussion. Wilhelm Oehler. 
I Band: Friihzeit und Bliite der 
deutschen ev. Mission 1706-1885. 411 

p. Baden-Baden: Verlag Wilhelm 
ehrholz. DM. 16. 1949. 160. 
A review is in preparation. 

Norpisk MIssIONSHISTORIA. K. B. West- 
man, J. Lundahl, H. P. Madsen, 
E. Lehtonen, H. Birkeli. 371 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Stockholm: Missionsférbun- 
dets Férlag. 1949. 161. 

A review is in preparation. 

KRISTENDOMMEN 1 CHINA UNDER T’ANG, 
Yan, Minc oc CuH’1n. Notto Normann 
Thelle. 184 pp. Copenhagen: Gads 
Forlag. Kr. 7. 1949. 1262. 

Studies in the three first periods of the 
history of missions in China. 


“| ¢DeN VoxKseNDE Kirke. N. A. Dahl. 


NOT, 1949 (4), 205-18. 163. 
See also 177 (Evangelical Church in 
Wiirttemberg). 
History of Missionary Societies 


Dac. 
N. Bundgaard. 174 pp. Copenhagen : 
Danish Missionary Society. Kr. 5.75. 
1949. 164. 

The Danish Missionary Society to-day.' 


SvENSKA KyRKANS MISSION SJUTTIOFEM 


. 536 pp. Uppsala: Svenska 
Kyrkans Missionsstyrelse. Kr. 15. 
1948. 165. 


A history of the work of the Church of 
Sweden Mission in different fields, published 
for the seventy-fifth anniversary. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER ALS MENSCH UND 
ALS DENKER. George Seaver. 393 pp. 
Géttingen: Deuerlichsche erlags- 
eee. DM. 14.80. 1950. 
roo, 

Translation of Albert Schweitzer, the 

— and his Mind, reviewed IRM, July, 

1948. 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER: DENKEN UND TAT. 
Rudolf Grabs. 350 pp. Hamburg: 
Richard Meiner. DM. 12. 1949. 167. 


A further study of the thought and 
achievements of a noted missionary. 


LEBENSERINNERUNGEN EINES RHEINISCHEN 
Missionars. Bd. II. In der Heimat. 
Albert Hoffman. 264 pp. Wuppertal- 
Barmen: Verlag der Rheinischen Mis- 
sionsgesellschaft. DM. 5.80. 1949. 168. 

Carries the autobiography of a dis- 
tinguished New Guinea missionary into 
his service in the home field. 

Epvuarp Frigs: Aus DEM LEBEN EINES 
DEUTSCHEN MiISSIONARS. Johannes 
Warneck. 160pp. Wuppertal-Barmen: 
Verlag der Rheinischen Missionsgesell- 
schaft. DM. 2.80. 1949. 169. 

Biography of a noted Rhenish Society 
missionary. 

FLUGEL pes CuHarapius. Ruth Schiel. 
223 pp. Tiibingen and Stuttgart : 
Rainer Wunderlich Verlag Hermann 
Leins. DM. 7.80. 1949. 170. 
Biography of Frau Hartmann, a noted 
Moravian missionary in Surinam. A review 
is 1n preparation. 

AT THE Gates. Life story of Matthew 
Tyson and Eliza Moring Yates, of 


China. F. Catharine Bryan. xxii+374 
pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman 
Press. $3.75. 1949. I72. 


Chronologically the first of two volumes 
covering a span of one hundred years of 
missions in China. The other volume, 
His Golden Cycle, the story of Robert 
Thomas Bryan, the father of the author, was 
previously published. 


BEYOND THE CLoups: the story of 
Samuel Pollard of South-west China. 


R. Elliott Kendall. x+150 pp. Illus. 
Map. London: Cargate Press. 53s. 
1949. 172. 


A review is in preparation. 


Dire SoziaLE MuIsSIONSARBEIT DES FR. 
BERNHARD Huss, C.M.M, IN SUDAFRIKA. 
Th. Respondek. MR, 1949 (3), 181-92. 
r7%. 

See also 239 (Bishop Lee’s reminiscences). 


ill. The Older Churches 


Cosmo Gorpon Lanc. J. G. Lockhart. 
xi+ 481 pp. Illus. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 25s. 1949. 174. 


A biography of great historical moment 
in Anglican church life. Noted here also 
especially for its record of endeavour in 





the field of reunion. 
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Recovery Starts Wituin. The Book 
of the Mission to London, 1949. 
Edited by J. W. C. Wand, ep 
of London. Contributors: W. 
Matthews, Stephen Neill, Maurice B. 
Reckitt, D. R. Davies, F. D. V. Nar- 
borough, J. W. C. Wand. xi+196 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
6s. 1949. 175. 

An account of the preparation of the 
mission, a selection of the addresses and 
some discussion of follow-up plans. 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC Power. 
Paul Blanshard. 350 pp. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $3.50. 1949. 176. 

A review is in preparation. 


GESCHICHTE DER EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHE 
IN WURTTEMBERG VON DER REFORMA- 
TION BIS ZUR GEGENWART—DAS REICH 
GotTtTes IN WI5IRTEMBERG. Heinrich 
Hermerlink. 528 pp. Stuttgart and 
Tiibingen : Rainer Wunderlich Verlag 
Hermann Leins. DM. 19.50. 1949. 
177. 

A history of the Evangelical Church in 
Wiirttemberg, with some reference to the 
history of missions. 


TMarTIN SCHLUNK. 
EMZ, 1949 (Nov.), 19-27. 

+TuHE PosITION OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
EASTERN ZONE. Otto Dibelius. Ecu- 
menical Review (Geneva), 1950 (Winter), 
162-9. 179. 

See also 158 (Early American Methodism) ; 


Siegfried Knak. 
178, 


160 (German Evangelical Mission 
History); 164 (Danish Missionary 
Society). 


iV. The Lands of the Younger 


Churches 
Japan 
UNDERSTANDING THE JAPANESE. Cornelia 
Spencer. viiit277 pp. Illus. N.Y.: 
Aladdin Books. $3.75. 1949. I8o0. 


The history and culture of the Japanese, 
their development, their particular charac- 
teristics. 


I Attacked Peart Harsor. Kazuo 
Sakamaki. Translated by Toru Matsu- 
moto. Introduction by Tsutae Nara. 
133 pp. N.Y Association Press. 
$2. 1949. I8I. 

The personal story of the submarine 
commander, revealing the Japanese mind 
writing for the Japanese of to-day, with their 

thoughts turned towards a new era. 
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Economic SuRVEY OF ASIA AND THE Far 
East, 1948. Prepared by the Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, United Nations. 
xviili+289 pp. Lake Success, N.Y.: 
Department of Economic Affairs. $2. 
1949. 182. 

A survey similar to that published in 1947, 
emphasizing the enlarged territory to include 
Japan and Korea, and calling attention 
both to the upward swing in many aspects 
of international trade, age well as to the 
serious deficits from the turn in the trade 
balance. 


Ainu FOoLKLore: traditions and culture 
of the vanishing aborigines of Japan. 





of Ainu traditions in the English language, | 
gathered by direct conversation and travel | 
among the natives. 

+KRISTENDOMEN I JAPAN. Gustaf Linde- 
berg. NOTM, 1949 (4), 193-204. 184. 

+Das JAPANISCHE KAISERHAUS UND DIE 
ALTE Karu. Mission. Johannes Laures, 
s.j. Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissen- 
schaft (Beckenried, Suisse), 1949 (3), 
161-9. 185. 

TINTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 

Preliminary Report. Ralph E. 

Diffendorfer. IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 212-16. 
186. 

+JAPAN UNDER OCCUPATION. Stanley 





Carl Etter. xxii+234 pp. Chicago, 
etc.: Wilcox & Follett. $5. 1949. 
183. 

One of the most exhaustive collections | 





Nehmer. Current History (Philadelphia), 
1949 (Nov.), 273-6. 187. 


+Dre JapaniscHe Psycue. Heinrich van 


Straelen. MR, 1949 (3), 204. 788. | 
Korea 
+tKorea: A _ Procress Report (II). 


Robert T. Oliver. Current History 
(Philadelphia), 1949 (Nov.), 261-5. 189. 


China 
Tue Lire anp Times oF Po Cuv-t, } 


772-846 a.p. Arthur Waley. 238 pp. 

Illus. Map. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 18s. 1950. Igo. 
A review is in preparation. 

TurRouGH A Giass Darky. A study of | 


English translations of Chinese poetry. 
Roy Earl Teele. (Ph.D. Thesis, 


1949. I9I. 
A_ chronological arrangement of the 
English translations making significant 


contributions to the western knowledge 





of Chinese poetry. 


Columbia University 1949.) Ann Arbor. | 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OvuTER MONGOLIA, AND ITs INTERNATIONAL 
Position. Gerard M. Friters. Edited 
by Eleanor Lattimore, with an intro- 
duction by Owen Lattimore. xliv+ 358 
p. End-paper maps. Baltimore: 
ohns Hopkins Press. $5. 1949. 192. 
Noted for American imprint, as being 
issued under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 


Lost Peace In Cuina. George Moorad. 
262 pp. N.Y.: 


Dutton. $3. 1949. 
193. 


A report on the conflict between American, 
Russian and Chinese policies, which led 
to the Nationalist collapse. 

THe Curines—E Conquer CHINA. Anna 
Louise Strong. xii+275 pp. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday. $3. 1949. 
194. 

A progressive, hopeful picture of the 
Chinese as well as the first complete report 
on the victorious Communists and the 
establishment of a new democracy. 

CuingsE AGENT IN Moncoiia. Ma 
Ho-t’ien. Translated by John de 
Francis. Introduction by Owen Latti- 


more. xvi+215 pp. End-paper maps. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. $3.50. 
1949. 195. 


A report on the birth of the Mongolian 
People's. Republic. Noted for American 
imprint. 

Tue CHINA THAT IS TO BE. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Condon lectures. ix+ 56 

p. Eugene, Ore.: Oregon State 

ystem of the Higher Education. 75 
cents. 1949. 196. 

* The China that is to be’ rests squarely 
upon the China that is now being revolu- 
tio’ What is the effect of the impact 
of the Occident? Is the revolution one 
peculiar to China ? 


¢EcLiseE eT COMMUNISME EN CHINE. 
Raymond de Jaegher. Lglise Vivante 
(Louvain), 1949 (4), 422-39. 197. 


| +THe «ag PAPER AND CHINA. Richard 





W. Van tyne. Current History 
++ cama 1949 (Oct.), 193-201. 
198. 


See also 162 (History of Missions) ; 
172 (Samuel Pollard) ; 288 (Bible Termi- 
nology) ; 305 (Chinese Islam). 

South-East Asia 
an, 2 — Malaya, 


BaNGKOK Epitor. Alexander MacDonald. 
viit+229 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan Co. 
$3. 1949. 199. 
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The story of an American newspaperman 
who stayed in Bangkok at the end of the war 
to found an English-l 
An illuminating picture of Thailand and a 
record of some incidents which made head- 
line news. 


+THE DeveLopMENT oF Lasour L&GISLA- 
TION IN THAILAND. Medhi Dulyachinda. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1949 (Nov.), 467-86. 200. 

+SoutH-gast Asia FoLLoOws THE LEADER. 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1949 (Nov. 
2), 253-7. 202. 

+tLa RENCONTRE DU CATHOLICISME ET DE 
L’EsPRIT INDONESSIEN. M. 
Bakker, s.j. Eglise Vivante (Louvain), 
1949 (3), 291-310. 202, 

+THE NETHERLANDS—INDONESIAN UNION. 
Amry Vandenbosch. Far Eastern 
Survey arty 1950 (Jan. 11), whole 
number. 

+Hacue amaeabies Opens New PuHase 
FOR INDONESIA. Frederick W. Riggs. 
Foreign Policy Bulletin (N.Y.), 1949 
(Nov. 11). 204. 


+CaN INDONESIA SET PATTERN FOR SOUTH- 





East ASIA? Frederick W. Riggs. 
Foreign Policy Bulletin (N.Y.), 1950 
(Jan. 6). 205. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
THE RELIGION OF TAGORE IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE GospEL. Sigfrid Estborn. 
vit+182 pp. Madras: C.L.S. for 
India. Rs 48. 1949. 2006, 
A review is in preparation. 


TriBaL Heritace. A study of the Santals. 


W. J. Culshaw. xi+211 pp. _ItIlus. 
Map. London: Lutterworth Press. 
218. 1950. 207. 


Based on long service with the Methodist 
Missionary Society, this book 
comprehensive picture of San 
customs, folk-lore, religious beliefs, 1 response 
to the impact of Christianity, position among 
other races of In 

BEGEGNUNGEN IN tenes. Theodor Lorch. 
136 pp. Stuttgart: Kreuzverlag. DM. 
3.80. 1948. 208. 

Some penetrating observations on India 
to-day. 

INDIA FROM THE DAwN: New ASPECTS 
oF AN OLp Story. Mariadas Ruth- 
naswamy. (Science and culture series.) 
xii+205 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $3. 1949. 209. 

India’s history, divided into the three 





well-known periods, is treated from the 
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eg of religion, culture and social 

a Roman Catholic political and 
pln leader. 

THe GANDHI Sutras. The basic teachings 
of Mahatma Gandhi, arranged with 
introduction and biographical sketch 
by D. S. Sarma. xviit+174 pp. N.Y.: 
Devin-Adair Co. $2.50. 1949. 270. 

One hundred and eight sutras—formulas 
from which every unnecessary word is 
removed—amplified and_ illustrated by 
verbatim selections from Gandhi’s writings. 
A spiritual, political, economic testament. 

+APPROCHES INDIENNES DU CHRISTIANISME. 
Théophane Mathias, s.j. Eglise Vivante 
(Louvain), 1949 (2), 177-86 ; (3), 273- 
go. 271. 

+ComMuNISM IN INDIA. J. Lawson Gar- 
forth. London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review (London), 1950 (Jan.), 20-7. 
272. 


+HyYpeEraBaD : Musiim Tracepy. W. C. 
Smith. Middle East Journal (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), 1950 (Jan.), 27-51. 273. 

+PAKISTAN’s CLAIM TO KasHMiR. William 
Barton. FA, 1950 (Jan.), 299-308. 
274. 

+AGRICULTURE IN CEYLON. B. H. Farmer. 
Geographical Review (Burlington, Vt), 
1950 (Jan.), 42-6. 275. 


+LaBour ConpiTIONS IN CEYLON. JInter- 
national Labour Review (Geneva), 1949 
7 ), 573-616; 1950 (Jan.), 1-20. 


The Near East and North Africa 
EDUCATION IN ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE 
Near East. Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, 
Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon. Roderic 
D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi. xxiv+ 
584 pp. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education. 1949. 2127. 
A descriptive report of education at all 
levels in the six countries surveyed. A 
significant contribution to the literature of 
comparisons in education. 
NortH AFRICAN PRELUDE. ‘The first 
seven thousand years. Galbraith Welch. 
xiv+650 o - N.Y.: Morrow. $6. 
1949. 

The vast stretches of history as well as 
the farthest reaches of the continent of 
Africa are unfolded by a writer with intimate 
knowledge and understanding of its history 
and culture. 

PROMISE AND FULFILMENT : 
1917-1949. Arthur Koestler. 
pp. Map. London: Macmill 
6d. 1949. 279. 


PALESTINE 
xv + 335 
an. 12s. 
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The struggle for the realization of the 

State of Israel, revealed as stimulated and 
accelerated by constant setbacks and 
adversity, and traced against a background 
of political inconsistency, the indictment 
of which forms the principal bias of a 
somewhat one-sided but informative and 
challenging book. 
THe CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN Post-War 
Supan. J. Spencer Trimingham. 42 
pp. Map. London: World Dominion | 
ress. 18. 6d. 1949. 220. 

Post-War Survey Series, No. 4, by the 
author of Islam in the Sudan, reviewed in 
IRM, Jan. 1950. 


+TVA’s InN THE Mippte East.  Feliks 
Bochenski and William Diamond. 
Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C.), 
1950 (Jan.), 52-82. 227. 


+TuHe Race BETWEEN RussIA AND REFORM | i 
IN Iran. T. C. Young. FA, 1950! 
(Jan.), 278-89. } 


Africa (General) 


AFRICAN ABSTRACTS. BULLETIN ANALY- 
TIQUE AFRICANISTE. Edited by Daryll 
Forde. London: Oxford University Press 
(for the International African Institute, 
with the assistance of Unesco). Vol. 1, 





222. 


No. 1. Jan. 1950 (Abstracts 1-163). 
Annual Subscription: 26s. Single 
issues: 6s. 6d. (6s. 8d. including 


postage). Orders and subscriptions to: 











International African Institute, 17 
Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. Les 
abonnements frangais peuvent étre | 


versés en francs au compte de |’Institut | 
international africain chez Messrs 
Whinney, Murray & Co., 21 Avenue 
Montaigne, Paris 8e. 223. 

ArricA BEYOND THE UNION. W. M. 
Macmillan. Johannesburg: S.A. Insti- 
tute of Race Relations. 2s. 6d. 1949. 
224. 

The Hoernlé Memorial Lecture for 1949. 


Neill. IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 207-11 225. 
+AFRIKA Ipac. N. H. Bronnom. NMT, 
1949 (Dec.), 219-41. 226. 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 


tAFRICAN THEOLOGICAL Survey. Stephen | 








the East and Central Sudan) 


La PHILOSOPHIE BANTOUE. 
Tempels. Traduit du 
par A. Rubbens. 128 pp. Illus. 
Editions Africaines. 1949. 227. 

French edition of an important book 
reviewed, from the edition published in 


Paris : 





Congo, in IRM, July 1947. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


{PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN NORTHERN 
Niceria. N. Sherwood Jones. EWR, 
1950 (Jan.), 12-16. 228. 

¢Co-OPERATIVES IN Niceria. E. F. G. 
Haic. African Affairs (London), 1950 
(Jan.), 41-50. 229. 

{FUNDAMENTAL _ EpucaTION IN_ UDI 
Division. E. R. Chadwick. Funda- 
mental Education (Paris), 1949 (Oct.), 
Q-21. 230. 

tLe CoLour-Bark au Conco BELGE. 
Antoine Rubbens. Revue de l’Aucam 

(Louvain), 1949-50, (No. 149), 3-22. 
231. 

Trumpet Notes 1n Conoco. Austin 
Paul. Foreword by Howard W. Ferrin. 
95 pp. Brooklyn, N.Y.: African 
Inland Mission. 1949. 232. 

The story of evangelizing inland Africa 
by the Congo Evangelistic Team through 


a ministry of music, especially with the 
trumpet. 


Gast and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


THe Bantu oF NortH KaAaviRoNnpo. 
Giinter Wagner. xvi+s511 pp. Illus. 
Map. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the International African 
Institute). 458. 1949. 233. 

A review is in preparation. 

Last CHANCE IN ArFrica. Negley Farson. 

74 pp. Illus. End-paper map. 
mdon: Gollancz. 15s. 1949. 234. 
Close-up and provocative impressions 

of a journey through Kenya, free-lance but 
with generous access to government officials 
at work. Informal and independent in 
its approach, with shrewd observations on 
race relations. 

+THe NorTHERN RHODESIA-NYASALAND 
Jomst PuBLicaTions Bureau. G. H. 
Wilson. Africa (London), 1950 (Jan), 
60-9. 235. 

+THE PoLiTICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Yao OF SOUTHERN NYASALAND. J. 
Clyde Mitchell. African Studies 
(Johannesburg), 1949 (3), 141-59. 236. 

TtINSANITY AMONG THE BEMBA_ OF 
NorTHERN Ruopesia. W. V. Brelsford. 
Africa (London), 1950 (Jan.), 46-54. 
237. 


South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


Tue CurisTiaN CITIZEN IN A MULTI- 
RaciaL Society. 100 pp. Published 
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by the Christian Council of South 
Africa (56 Sarel Cilliers Street, Strand, 
C.P.). Also obtainable London : Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 1s. 6d 
(plus 14 postage). 1950. 238. 

Eight chapters, specially popes for 
group study and discussion, as well as for 
private reading, present the main issues 
examined at the Rosettenville conference 
on race relations in July last. 

Once Dark Country. Recollections and 
reflections of a South African Bishop. 
A. W. Lee. 202 pp. Map. London: 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 1949. 239. 

Reminiscences of long service—1902- 
46—in Zululand, in the midst of much 
educational development and social change. 


Ich SucHE MEINE BriperR: EIN GOLD- 
KUSTE-MISSIONAR ERLEBT SWUDAFRIKA. 
Hermann Henking. 206 pp. _Iillus. 
Basel : Baslermissionsbuchhandlung. 
Fr. 6 and Fr. 7.50. 1948. 239a. 

The impressions and comparisons of a 
Gold Coast missionary visiting South 
Africa. 

Das RassENPROBLEM IN SUDAFRIKA. P. 
Fatton. EMM, 1950 (Jan.), 5-19. 240. 


+TuHE Economics OF TRUSTEESHIP. Selby 
B. Ngcobo. Race Relations (Johannes- 
burg), 1949 (3), 45-55-24. 


+An AFRICAN Po.Licy For SouTH AFRICA. 
Z. K. Matthews. Race Relations 
(Johannesburg), 1949 (3), 71-82. 242. 


+THE HicH CoMmMIsSION ‘TERRITORIES 
IN SoutnH Arrica. Anti-Slavery 
Reporter (London), 1950 (Jan.), 75-80. 
243. 


+tSoutH AFRICAN NATIVE POLICIES. 
Margaret Ballinger. African Affairs 
(London), 1950 (Jan.), 32-40. 244. 


America and the West Indies 


Tue STATUS OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
Ministry. B. Frank Belvin. xv+132 
Pp: Shawnee, Okla. : Oklahoma Baptist 

niversity Press. $2. 1949. 245. 

An evaluation of the work of the American 
Indian carried on by organized Protestant 
mission work on the Indian fields. 

Tue INDIANS OF THE SOUTH-WEST: A 
CENTURY OF DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE 
UNITED STATES. xvi+ 285 Pp. Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 
in co-operation with the Huntington 
Library, San Marino. $4. 1949. 246. 

Relations of the Indians of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada and California 
with = Federal Government. 








THe AWAKENING VALLEY. 
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Tue Dessert Prope. A study of the 
Papago Indians. Alice Joseph, Rosa- 
mond B. Spicer and Jane Chesky. 
xviit+ 288 pp. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $6. 1949. 247. 

Volume four in the ‘ Indian Education 
Research project series ’. 
John Collier, 
Jr. and Anfbal Buitrén. 199 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$6. 1949. 248. 

The photographic record of a social 
miracle among the Indians of Ecuador. 


As _ I Recoxiect. Pocahontas Club 
1899-1949. 180 pp. np.np. $3. 
1949. 249. 


A compilation of family histories in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of ‘the Indian Women’s Pocahontas Club’ 
of Claremont, Oklahoma. 


NavaHo Saca. 1949 Franciscan Navaho 
gens jubilee. Unpaged. Illus. Map. 

it Michael’s, Arizona: Navaho Indian 
Mission. $1.25. 1949. 250. 

Can be used as an introduction to the 
Navaho Indian and as an aid towards a 
better understanding of his tragic existence. 
THESE Our PEOPLE. Minorities in 
American culture. R.A. Schermerhorn. 


xii+635 pp. Boston and London: 
D. C. Heath. $4.50. 27s. 6d. 1949. 
251. 


An analysis of minority groups written 
as an introductory discussion, not as a 
comprehensive survey of the subject. 


Race RELATIONS IN A Democracy. Ina 
Corrine Brown. viit+205 pp. N.Y.: 
Harper. $3. 1949. 252. 

An important statement of the problem 
of Negro-white relations in the United 
States, including race relations in Central 
and South America, and the development of 
colour antipathy in the western world. 
ROOsEVELT’s Goop NEIGHBOR POLICY. 
Edward O. Guerrant. 235 p. 
Albuquerque: University of in 
Mexico Press. $3.50. 1950. 253. 

A splendid report on the understanding 
of the U.S. policy towards Latin America 
during 1933-45, when the relationships 
changed from distrust to co-operation. 
EpucaTIOn 1N Bo tivia. Raymond H. 
Nelson. (Bulletin 1949, no.1.). 90 pp. 
Washington, D.C. U's. Government 
Printing Office. 25 cents. 1949. 254. 

A study sponsored by the U.S. Office 


of Education in a series to promote under- 
standing of educational conditions in the 
American countries and to encourage cul- 
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Wuite STRANGER: 





tural co-operation. 





FREEDOM AND WELFARE IN THE CARIBBEAN, | 


A colonial dilemma. Annette Baker 


Fox. x+272 pp. (Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, Yale University.) 
N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 1949. 
255. 


An analysis of the conflict between social 
and economic development and _ political 
growth in the Caribbean dependencies of 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
book’s significance is increased by President 
Truman’s ‘ Point Four ’. 


tMexico’s CuLTURAL Missions. J. 


Lamberto Moreno. Fundamental Edu- 
cation (Paris), 1949 (Oct.), 3-8. 256. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including British New Guinea and 
Philippines) 


The life and 
times of Kamehameha the Great, of 
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Hawaii. Kathleen Dickenson Mellen. 
ix+179 pp. N.Y.: Hastings House. 
$3.50. 1949. 257. 


The colourful stories handed down from | 


the Hawaiians who knew the king himself 
are 
fact. 
had formerly been discussed ‘ only among 
ourselves—mostly at funerals ’. 


Six Moons _INn 
CeLeBes. Harry Wilcox. 384 pp. | 
—- London: Collins. 168. 1949. 
258. 


Informal account of a sojourn among the 
little-studied, formerly head-hunting South 


Toraja people of Celebes. Winning their | 


confidence and friendship, the author gained 


much insight into everyday life and customs | 


and took superb photographs. 
Tue Bamsoo Fiower. Alfredo Q. 
Gonzalez. 204 pp. Philadelphia: 

Dorrance. $2.50. 1949. 259. 
A collection of essays, presenti the 


common people and the common life in the 
author’s native Philippine Islands. 


+Drie MIssIONSGEDANKEN LOHES IN IHRER | 
AUSWIRKUNG IN DIE NEUGUINEAMISSION. |) 


G. F. Vicedom. EMZ, 1949 (Nov.), 
9-19. 260. 


See also 168 (New Guinea Missionary’s 


Reminiscences). 


The Jews 


THe LUTHERAN REFORMATION AND THE 


Jews: THE BIRTH OF THE PROTESTANT 
JewisH Missions. Armas K. E. Homio. 
218 pp. Hancock, Michigan : Lutheran 
Book Concern. $3. 1949. 261. 

A review is in preparation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Is ouR Business. Millar 
Burrows. 155 pp. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press. $2.50. 1949. 262. 
A plea to American Christians for concern 
~ ad Palestine. Points ons the wrong sus- 
ed by the native Arabs, the danger to the 
naeone of the U.S., both as Americans 
and as Christians, and the loss to the Jewish 
people as well, and urges prompt action to 
avert a more serious situation. 


Em «€6BrieF Curisti. Greta Andrén. 
Schriften des Institutum Judaicum 
Delitzschianum, Neue Folge 2. 126 pp. 
Stuttgart : Im Quell-Verlag der Evang. 


Gesellschaft. DM. 4.80. 1949. 263. 

Translated from the Swedish by Johannes 
Jellinek and Karl Heinrich Rengstorf. A 
review is in preparation. 


Fields (General) 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT: Annotated 
Reading List on British Colonial Govern- 
ment with some general and comparative 
material upon foreign empires, etc. 
With an Introduction by Margery 
Perham. xvii+80 pp. London: Ox- 
ford University Press (for Nuffield 
College). 4s. 6d. — 264. 

Covers __ bibliogra and journals ; 
British Colonies, oi erritories 
and Former Dependencies; General and 
Comparative Material. 


Dre GrossE WIRKLICHKEIT. Elisabeth 
aang 368 pp. Stuttgart: 
Evang. icinpvedlie DM. 7.80. 
1949. 265. 
The story, impressively told, of the ex- 
riences of two erman women in 
fcdenesia in wartime, and in Japan. 


| See also 165 (Church of Sweden Mission). 


V. Works of Reference 


A CuristiAN YEAR Book: a popular 
reference book of places, people and 
events, societies and churches—includ- 
ing those concerned with the ecumenical 
Christian movement. Edited by Hugh 
Martin, E. A. Payne, G. H. G. Hewitt. 
704 pp. London: S.C.M. Press and 

utterworth Press. 7s.6d. 1950. 266. 
The fifth edition, revised and brought 
up to date, with much additional material. 

Tue OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
1950. Press and Publications Board of 
the Church Assembly. xxxiv+ 593 pp. 
London: The Church Assembly and 
S.P.C.K. 128. 6d. 1950. 267. 

Records interesting developments in the 
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Church overseas and in central organization 
at home, with a new section on the oecumeni- 
cal movement. 


Ranp-McNALLyY COSMOPOLITAN WORLD 


ATLAS. xvit+335 pp. Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco: Rand McNally. 
$12.50. 1949. 268. 


A completely new atlas, containing the 
revolutionary changes in world geography 
and geographic thinking resulting from 
World War II. A new presentation of 
maps and an index in one alphabet with 
supplements containing a gazetteer of 
historical names, not usually appearing on 
modern maps; a glossary of English 
equivalents of foreign geographic terms 
which appear in names of physical features ; 
an explanation of geographic terms found 
on maps or needed for interpretation. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THe SPONTANEOUS EXPANSION OF THE 
CHURCH AND THE CAUSES WHICH HINDER 


Ir. Roland Allen.  viii+220 pp. 
London: World Dominion Press. 5s. 
1949. 269. 


A re-issue of a much-discussed book. A 
review is in preparation. 

Tue CHURCH IN THE WorLbD. Richard R. 
Caemmerer. 110 . St Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House. $1.25. 
1949. 270. 

A reaffirmation that the strategy of New 
Testament principles will stem the tide of 
materialism and Communism. 


Wuat WouLp You Do? WHEN CHRISTIAN 
Etuics CONFLICT WITH STANDARDS 
OF en ae gg Cuttures. Daniel 
Johnson Fleming. viii+183 pp. N.Y. 
Friendship Press. $2.25. 1949. 271. 

The author aims ‘to widen the range of 
ethical concern and to stress the importance 
of the ethical aspects of Christianity’s world 
work ’. 

THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN Mission. Walter Freytag. 
IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 153-61. 272. 

TMENINGEN MED VERDENSMISSION. Walter 
Freytag. NMT, 1950 (Mar.), 3-15. 
273. 

tLa MIssIoN ET L’EGLISE PARTICULIERE. 
Jean Frisque. LEglise Vivante (Louvain), 
1949 (4), 389-412. 274. 

+COMMENT ABORDER LES PROTESTANTS 
EN Pays DE Mission. John W. Saatman, 
s.j. Revue de Il’ Aucam (Louvain), 
1949-50 (No. 149), 23-33. 275. 
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Mission Heute. I. O. 
1949 (3), 161-81. 276. 
+TILKNYTNINGSPUNKTER. Asbjorn Fog 
NMT, 1950 (Mar.), 29-42. 277. 
+THE REFORMATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Y. T. Wu. Christianity and Crisis 
(N.Y.), 1950 (Jan. 23), 187-90. 278. 
See also 260 (Missionary Theory of 
Wilhelm Léhe). 


Peters. MR, 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
+THE EVANGELIZATION OF EASTERN ASIA. 
Lesslie Newbigin. IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 
137-45. 279. 
+TuHe Catt to Evancgiism. J. C. 
eee. IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 162-75. 


on a 175 (Mission to London). 


Christian Education 


Ports, Wisk Men AND Seers. L. C. 
Latham. Book 4 of the series ‘ The 
Bible and the Christian Faith ’, edited 
by Catherine B. Firth. London: Ginn. 
58. 1949. 280a. 


See review p. 231. 


From BisLE To Creep. J. K. Mozley, 
F. J. Sheed, E. C. Rich, E. A. Payne 
and T. H. Robinson. Book 6 of the 


series ‘The Bible and the Christian 
Faith ’, edited by Catherine B. Firth. 


London: Ginn. 6s. 1949. 280b. 
See review p. 231. 
+Curist THE TEACHER. C. E. Young. 


in Education (London), 1950 
(Spring), 46-9. 28z. 
+THE VOCATION OF A CHRISTIAN TEACHER. 
F. B. Welbourn. Religion in Education 
(London), 1950 (Spring), 39-43. 282. 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


+BIBELEN I ##MUHAMMEDANERMISSION. 
Agnes Clausen. NMT, 1950 (Mar.), 
16-28. 283. 


+THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH’S MESSAGE 
TO THE WorLD. Wolfgang Schweitzer. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1950 
(Winter), 123-32. 284. 

See also 288 (Bible Terminology and 


Indigenous Thought) ; 32Z, 322 (Bible 
Society Periodicals). 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+Dre TREIBENDEN KRAFTE IN DER WELT- 














1949) and Madras (September 1949). 


Audio- Visual Aids ECUMEN] 
+Fitm oc Misjon. Finn Jor. NOTM) _ interp: 
1949 (4), 219-48. 285. Ecum 
versit} 

Social and Industrial Dec. 

CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN INDUSTRY, — 
British Council of Churches, 39 Doughty $1.50 
St., London, W.C.1. Introduction “4 | 
by Maurice Reckitt. 20 pp. 9d. 1950.) , bi ge 
ane. Christ 

A challenging statement on an aspect off moven 
evangelism increasingly stressed everywhere, 

Includes questions for discussion. THE 
Miss! 
IRM. 
1X. The Younger Churches i I 
¢THE BaNcKoK CONFERENCE OF East Flore 
Asia Leavers: An Impression. P. D. 1950 

Devanandan. IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 146- 

$2. 287. wages 
+BIBELTERMINOLOGI OCH INHEMSKT NM 
TANKANDE 1 Kina. John Aspberg. | 
SMT, 1949 (4), 154-62. 288. — 
tKOMMUNISMEN OCH DE UNGA KYRKORNA. aig 
Knut B. Westman. SMT, 1949 (4),} tSTATE 
145-53. 289. _ 

TEmsy KritiscHes Worr aus _ INDIEN Chri 
UBER DIE Mission. M. S. Rao, H. Aug 
— EMM, 1950 (Jan.), 19-27. 195¢ 
289a. 

See also 184, 186 (Christianity in Japan) ; rom 
279 (Evangelization of Eastern Asia); (1) 
290, 290a (Church Union). : 

: XI. 
X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity R 

PROPOSED SCHEME OF CHURCH UNION IN} +Cur 
CrYLONn. 96pp. Madras and Colombo:' ° “a5, 
United Society for Christian Literature.| Ga. 

“og “ ' F 
India: Re 1.8.0. Ceylon: Re 1.50. 298 
London: Lutterworth Press. 2s. 6d. { 

1949. 290. 

Prepared by the Negotiating Committee | HIND 
for Church Union in Sy we representative anc 
of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, Lit 
the Methodist Church in Ceylon, A 
Baptist Churches in Ceylon and the Jaffna 
Diocese of the Church of South India, for | See a 
presentation to the Governing Bodies of 
those churches in Ceylon and elsewhere, 4 
July, 1949. THE 

More CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN THE rea 
LUTHERANS, BAPTISTS AND THE C.S.I. 37’ 
28 pp. Madras: Christian Literature De 
Society for India. 5 as. 1950. 2904. y 

Reports of meetings at Tambaram (June to 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ECUMENICAL STUDENT WorKkBooK. An 
interpretative report on the USCC 
Ecumenical Student Conference Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
Dec. 27th, 1948 to ¥ me NY: 
Parker Rossman. 128 
United Student Christian Council. 
$1.50. 1949. 29I. 

The conference analyzed in terms of a 
‘call to a fundamental restudy of student 
Christian work i in the light of the ecumenical 
movement ’. 


¢THE OECUMENICAL SPIRIT AND 
Missionary. Maurice Villain, 
IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 201-6. 292. 


¢THE DocrTrRINE OF THE CHURCH AND THE 


THE 
S.M. 





ECUMENICAL PROBLEM. Georges 


Florovsky. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1950 (Winter), 152-61. 293. 
FORHANDLING MELLEM 


TEOLOGISK 
KIRKERNE I SYDINDIEN. Povl Wandall. 
NMT, 1949 (Dec.), 242-51. 294. 

¢MIssion ocH EKUMENIK. Nils Ehren- 
strém. SMT, 1949 (4), 163-71. 295. 


{STATEMENT OF ECUMENICAL POLICY. 
Two resolutions adopted by the General 
Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, Whitby, Canada, 
August 1949. Student World (Geneva), 
1950 (1), 4-12. 296. 

tECUMENICITY IN WorsHIP. Roger Hazel- 
ton. Religion in Life (N.Y.), 1949-50 
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(1), 40-52. 297. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
+CuRIsTIAN MIsSIONS AND AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINAL RELIGIOUS PRACTICE. A. 
a IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 176-89. 
298, 
Religions of India 
Hinpv View or Curist. Swami Akhilan- 
anda. 291 pp. N.Y.: Philosophical 
Library. $3. 1949. 299. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 206 (Tagore and Christianity). 


islam 

Tue SHort Koran. Designed for easy 

reading. Edited by George M. Lamsa. 

377 pp. Chicago and N.Y.: Ziff- 
Davis. $3.50. 1949. 300. 

To facilitate the reading of the Koran and 

to aid western readers to understand the 
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OvuTLINES OF MUHAMMADAN Law. Asaf 


A. A. F xvit+ 443 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 27s. 1949. 
gor. 


A review is in preparation. 


INTRODUCTION A LA THEOLOGIE MusuL- 
MANE: Essai de théologie comparée. 


Louis Gardet and M-M_ Anawati. 
(Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, 
xxxvii.) Paris: Vrin. Fr.1200. 1948. 
302. 


See review, p. 228. 

+Die HERRLICHKEIT DES UNMOGLICHEN : 

Not und Verheissung der Islam- 

Mission. S. M. Zwemer. EMZ, 1949 

(Nov.), 1-9. 303. 

+CHRETIENS DEVANT L’IsLAM. Georges 
Dumont. Eglise Vivante (Louvain), 
1949 (4), 471-8. 304. 

{FOUNDATIONS — FROM CHINESE ISLAM. 
Olive M. Botham. MW, 1950 (Jan.), 
7-15. 305. 

See also 283 (Bible and Missions to 
Muslims). 


Judaism 
THE JEwIsH PEOPLE AND JESUS CHRIST. 
Jakéb Jocz. x+445 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 21s. 1949. 306. 


A review is in preparation. 

THE CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
Op TESTAMENT. A. J. B. Higgins. 
190 pp. London: Independent Press 
Ltd. 8s. 6d. 1950. 307. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE Op TESTAMENT IN THE CHURCH. 
Joseph Woods. ix+149 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. gs. 6d. 1949. 308. 

A review is in preparation. 
tJupDAIsM ON OLD AND New Patus. 
Baeck. 
309. 


Leo 
IRM, 1950 (Apr.), 190-200. 


General 
+Der DAMoN 1m GOTTERBILDE NACH DER 
VORSTELLUNG DER GRIECHISCHROM- 
ISCHER ANTIKE, INS BESONDERE DER 
SPATANTIKE. H. Doergens. MR, 1949 
(1), 28-35. 370. 


Xil. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


THE Gop THAT FaiLtep. A Confession. 
By Arthur Koestler, Ignazio Silone, 
Richard Wright, André Gide, Louis 
Fischer and Stephen Spender. Edited 





Muslim’s religion and his idea of Judaism 
and Christianity. 


by Richard Crossman. 273. pp. 
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London: Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.; Unesco, with an Introduction by Jacques 
N.Y.: Harper and Bros. $3.50. 1950. Sitan. 288 pp. antes > Allan | pee 
git. ingate. 15s. 1949. 31 
See review, p. 237. Pe widely wane selection from oy replies 
j of experts to the enquiry carried out in 
Sew +4 Ps A = ag 1947 ee the theoretical | mcr involved } 
. in the preparation of the Universal Declara- 
St Mary, Oxford. Mervyn Stockwood.| tion - Human Rights. 
62 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 2s. 1949 





312. : bp er ag + ems rag Paul 
1. What is Communism ? 2. Methods of —?,-— re eview (Geneva), 
Communism. 3. The Christian Alternative. onteas (Winter), 141-51. = 17. i Ir 
ComMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANS. Francois | 1TVARLDSMISSIONEN OCH KOMMONISMEN. 
Mauriac and others. ‘Translated by| 1: — NMT, 1950 (Mar.), 
J. F. Scanlon. 294 pp. Westminster,| 43755- 37 | 
Md: Newman Press. $2.50 1949.| TKRISTENDOM OCH KOMMUNISM. Kout 
313. B. Westman. SMT, 1949 (3), 97-108. The 


A collection of essays, seeking to clarify 379. 
the position which the Communist professes. ¢THe CHURCH AND AMERICAN POoLicy 
Five Hunprep L&aDING COMMUNISTS. IN THE Far East. Christianity and delegat 
Report of sub-committee. No. 5, Crisis (N.Y.), 1950 (Jan. 9), 179-81. | tO 11 
Supplement IV. U.S. Congress, House.| 320. Presid 


Committee of Foreign Affairs. 129 pp. delega 
Washington, D.C. : Government Print- dg ' cabled 
ing Office. 30 cents. 1949. (80th XIV. New Missionary 
Congress, 2nd Session. H.D. No. 707.) Magazines by a! 
314. & reminc 
A compilation of basic biographical data} THE BisLE TRANSLATOR. Periodical for } countr 
of leaders in the eastern hemisphere,} the Assistance of Bible Translators. At 
excluding U.S.S.R. and Turkey. Edited by Dr E. A. Nida. 1st Issue: 


FrREEDOM’s CHARTER: ‘THE UNrversaL| January, 1950. London: United Bible Impre 
DECLARATION OF HuMAN RiGuHTs. O. Societies, 146 Queen Victoria ot, BGs a lack 
ae Nolde, with an introduction} Free to those engaged, on behalf of herita; 

Eleanor Roosevelt. (Headline series, churches, missionary bodies or Bible | ‘ Indig 
No, 76, July-Aug. 1949.) 62 pp. societies, on application to: Adminis- + was at 
Foreign Policy Association. tration of the Bible Translator, Heren- 

















a ARR 1949. 315. gracht 366, Amsterdam, C. Annual which 
Written to vitalize a consciousness that subscription : 58. 321. ' delega 
the observance of human rights can be a| BuLLETIN OF THE UNITED BIBLE SOCIETIES. of the 
foundation stone for peace. Edited by Olivier Béguin, 146 Queen | turbir 
Human Ricuts. Comments and Inter-| Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. There 
pretations. A symposium edited by} Quarterly. First Quarter, 1950. 322. | repres 
| strong 
ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES } Sim wh 
CR = Chinese Recorder NCCR =National Christian Council Review | yailin 
EMM - ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin (India) ° 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift vigort 
EWR =FEast and West Review NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon repres 
FA = Foreign Affairs PA = Pacific Affairs into 4 
FPR = Foreign Policy Reports SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift : 
IRM =International Review of Missions TZM i =Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, | %PPOl 
JCQ Japan Christian Quarterly Mededeelingen | Coun 
MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- | WD = World Dominion ‘ T 
wissenschaft ZMR ss fir Missionshunde und 
MW  =Muslim World haft | mess: 
When other magazines are referred to, the full title ts given. Polit 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in aoa countries, application may be made, able 
for those ign in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary | Lond 

ouncil, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and we those published in Great Britain, te th | and | 
Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











The Bangkok Conference.—The conference on the Church in East 
Asia, with an attendance of ninety-eight persons, forty-three of them official 
delegates from fifteen East Asian countries, took place from December 3rd 
to llth, 1949, and was officially opened by Prince Ranesit of CHainat, 
President of the Regency Council of Thailand. The absence of Chinese 
delegates, owing to visa difficulties, was very keenly felt, though the message 
' cabled by the National Christian Council of China and a statement contributed 
by a representative group of Chinese Christian leaders, with their realistic 
reminders of conditions confronting the Church in China, served to keep that 
country steadily in focus throughout the gathering. 

At certain points the discussion brought out unexpected emphases. 
Impressions independently recorded by a number of participants suggest 
a lack of insistence, on the part of the Asiatic delegates, on a common Asiatic 
heritage and a recognition of much diversity of background and conditions. 
‘Indigenization ’ loomed less large than at earlier conferences, a fact which 





} was attributed partly to the association of that ideal with political aspirations 

which have now, in a number of countries, been fulfilled, but even more to the 
’ delegates’ markedly increased sense, on which several observers comment, 
| of the supranational character of the Christian fellowship. A somewhat dis- 
| turbing absence of concern for church union, however, was also to be noted. 
There was, inevitably, a general preoccupation with Communism among 


) representatives of countries in which it was either a reality or at least a 


' strong minority influence. The question of religious liberty, a relevant one 
for many of those present, also figured largely in the discussion. The pre- 
vailing emphasis throughout was undoubtedly the challenge to a more 
vigorous evangelism; and the’rdle of the laity (whose relatively small 
representation at the conference was a matter for regret) came frequently 
into the debate. In the practical sphere, the conference recommended the 


appointment of an East Asia representative of the International Missionary 


Council and the World Council of Churches. 
The Church in East Asia, a twelve-page publication containing the 


message of the Conference, and statements on ‘the Church in Social and 


Political Life ’ and ‘ the Proclamation of the Gospel in East Asia ’, is obtain- 
able from the IMC at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, and 2 Eaton Gate, 


| London, 8.W.1, and from the WCC at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 


and 17 route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. 
i 











ll 
Dr Thomas Jesse Jones.—The Christian mission, more especially inj _ Kore 
its Africa field, has lost a stalwart guide and counsellor with > passing, . 
on January 5th, in New York City, of Dr THomas Jesse Jones who, from the Chri 
1902, when he became Director of Research at Hampton Institute, Virginia,| have be 
until his retirement from the position of Educational Director of the Phelps-\ pulsory 
Stokes Fund, gave unsparingly of his energies to the welfare of the American| worship 
Hegro and the African. The two Phelps-Stokes Commissions to Africa, which} 4 day, 4 
he headed in 1920 and 1924, for detailed study of the economic, social and| their co’ 
religious conditions of the African peoples, are of outstanding significance,| 38 do n¢ 
Of these studies, Dr Emory Ross (the newly appointed President of the| todo. | 
Board of Trustees of the Phelps-Stokes Fund), has said: ‘I know of| way. § 
nothing else in Africa’s history where the effect of one man’s mind and think-| tions. 
ing, aided by a few selected and finely contributing personalities, has been,| student 
within a generation, to open more doors and vistas and futures for Africa’s| large 1 
people.’ because 
to carr) 
Japan.—Reconstruction of churches and schools, it is reported, was} spite of 
at its height in 1949. Of the 462 churches destroyed during the war, about In 1 
205 have been rebuilt. The Boards represented in the Interboard Committee} Preside 
for Christian Work in Japan have contributed about $525,000 towards the) Dr T. ‘ 
building of churches and about $800,000 towards school reconstruction. The} mittee 
same Boards have contributed more than $265,000 for food and clothing for 
Christian workers in the Church of Christ. _ Chi 
Some promising indigenous projects are being developed: for example} tion re 
the Annaka High School, in the village of Annaka, has 306 students in the} by a m 
lower classes, enrolment being limited to 600. A rural centre which is being} ‘& 
developed in the Musashino Plain, not far from Tokyo, has secured twenty-} minds 
seven acres of land. Thirty-two students from twenty provinces are mj are Ou 
attendance. dictatc 
Plans for a Protestant Centre in the Christian Literature Society building’ love, fi 
in Tokyo are moving along satisfactorily. It is expected that the building. Nation 
will accommodate the offices of the United Church, the National Christian} army, 
Council, the International Christian University, the Interboard Committee, | well-le 
the Bible Society and the Christian Literature Society. ; power. 
A number of the ‘ J-3’s’ (now called, at their own request, ‘ first-term, appro: 
missionaries ’) have asked their Boards for full appointment as missionaries. | works. 
We learn also that the Svenska Missionsférbundet has decided to take up Comm 
work in Japan instead of proceeding with the plan of transferring Chins} ‘T 
missionaries to North Borneo. Two Svenska Missionsférbundet workers are | layma 
already in Japan and the Mission’s secretary, Dr Sam SKG6LD, is to leave for} 80 pa 
that country shortly to lead the mission. Other Swedish societies which } north 
have decided to take up work in Japan are the Swedish Alliance Mission, | but ri 
Orebro Missionary Society, the Pentecostal Mission, the Holiness Union and| | ‘F 
the Baptist Missionary Society. \ effecti 
Visits by President Jonn Mackay, Professor Emi, Brunner, the Rev. the N 
Cuartes W. Ranson and others have brought great inspiration to the! began 
Christian groups. dawn 
The Japan Christian Yearbook for 1949 is the first issue of that publication that 1 
since the war. China 
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Korea.—Recent reports on the Christian movement in North Korea 
tell of the persecution of Christians and of the attempt gradually to eliminate 
the Christian movement north of the thirty-eighth parallel. Church activities 
have been more and more restricted. Even on Sundays in some places com- 
pulsory common labour has been so timed to coincide with the hour of church 
worship. Elsewhere, the Christians have been urged to have only one service 
a day, and that at night, so that they could give their daylight time to help 
their country. The Church can do little but carry on such regular meetin, 
as do not come at times when the officials have something else for the people 
todo. Other reports indicate that church activity continues in only a passive 
way. Sunday-schools are closed and there are no young people’s organiza- 
tions. All state activities and youth gatherings are on Sundays, thus keeping 
students and young people away from church. Attendances are, however, 
large in the cities and towns, though leaders have a hard time; and it is 
because the Church challenges men to the best that is in them that it is able 
to carry on in spite of the difficulties and to attract to it so many people, in 
spite of the suspicion which it brings upon them. 

In the latter of 1949 the Church of South Korea had visits from 
President JouN Maoxay, Professor Emit BRUNNER, the Rev. C. W. Ranson, 
Dr T. T. BRumMBavueH and Miss BILLINGsLEy, chairman of the Korea Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 


China.—The following quotations are taken from a picture of the situa- 
tion recently given to the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
by a missionary lately returned from Nanking : 

‘Gradually Chinese and missionaries become aware of new ideas in the 
minds of the apologists for the new order. They think differently! There 
are outright oe on filial piety. . . . They unapologetically call for 
dictatorship. . . . They ridicule and bitterly attack Christian concepts of 
love, freedom and charity. . . . In their thinking, there is much that is old. 
Nationalism is there. Often the appeal is simply—Save China! . . . Their 
army, so far at least, is unique for China. It is united in command, disciplined, . 
well-led, and indoctrinated. . . . Their propaganda is the second key to 
power. Thought-control begins the morning after liberation. . . . The 
approach by persuasion is disarming, appealing and winning. It usually 
works. But if it does not, behind it is the threat of compulsion. . . . The 
Communist tactics to power have been and are surprisingly effective. 

‘The superintendent of the Government Hospital, Nanking, a devoted 
layman, said publicly in a Rotary meeting, “‘ I have never seen young doctors 
80 passionately interested in serving the poor as these fellows from the 
north”. This will in all probability die down and become hard as time passes, 
but right now it has humbled our Church. . . . 

‘ For China this revolution does have new, dynamic thinking, surprisingly 


, effective methods and great energy. All of this can be felt in the letter from 


the National Christian Council of China dated December 10th, 1949, which 
began, “A new chapter in the history of China has begun, a new era has 
dawned!” Most Chinese Christians and missionaries would agree, I think, 
that this is the greatest challenge the Church has had in its 150 years in 
China, . . . Dependable leadership in the Chinese Church is feeling more 











IV 
and more that they not only must but can face this challenge. . . . For 
some time Chinese Christian leaders have realized that the period of evading 
the issue or retreating to another area has ended. The time has come to 
stand before the new Caesar. . . . In no uncertain terms Chinese leaders 
reminded us that we are a world fellowship, and if they would face difficulties 
because of us, or we faced troubles on their account, that was the cost of such 
a fellowship, a cross we should bear in our obedience to our oneness in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. . . .’ 

The report of the meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Christian Council held in Shanghai, October 25th to 27th, suggests, too, the 

sitive attitude of the Christian Church to the new situation. Bishop 
i. T. Kaune spoke of the position and task of the Church in new China, facing 
squarely the fact ‘that only those who have a recognized contribution to 
make to the life of the people will have a place within the new democracy ’. 
‘Our specific Christian task and contribution ’, he affirmed, ‘ must follow 
from our Christian faith ’ and a unity must be achieved within the churches 
comparable to that of the political front. The Executive Committee decided 
to amend the constitution in such a way as to secure the appointment of an 
executive committee of not more than thirty persons, all of whom will be 
Chinese, missionary representatives being co-opted without a vote. The 
committee decided to establish in Peking a joint office representing church 
bodies and national Christian organizations interested, to ‘ fulfil liaison 
functions between the Christian movement and the Central People’s Govern- 
ment’; to secure a full-time secretary of the Forward Movement with 
special experience and abilities ‘for the promotion of Christian stewardship 
and self-support’; to assist in organizing, reviving or strengthening the 
work of regional Christian Councils or federations in other provincial capitals 
or special municipalities by the end of 1950; to strengthen the Commission 
on the Life and Work of the Churches (for example by appointing to it the 
chairmen and secretaries of other standing committees of the National 


Christian Council). Plans were made for summoning a national Christian ‘ 


conference ‘to consider advances which the Christian movement in China 
is called upon to make in this new era ’. 

The second annual report of the work of the Committee on Christian 
Service in Industrial Relations indicates that the secretary has travelled 
widely through Chinese cities in 1949, learning more of the industrial set-u 
in different parts, helping local churches to explore methods of working wit 
unions and industrial groups, and exchanging impressions, with school and 
hospital leaders, of work in the industrial field. 

me very successful seminars for personnel managers and Labour leaders 
have been organized under the auspices of the extension department of 
Hangchow Christian. College. Lectures are also being given in many theo- 
logical seminaries to promote understanding of Labour and the technique of 
evangelism in that feld. In response to repeated requests, a Handbook 
on Industrial Evangelism is being compiled by local committees to 
record the lessons to be¥ learned from the successes and failures of 
‘missionaries, pastors and laymen . . . in carrying the message to the 
industrial worker ’. 
Other work being carried out by the committee includes an effort to 
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provide Christian words for Chinese ‘ working songs ’ and to produce Christian 
literature to reveal Jesus to the non-Christian adult worker. 

Since the city’s ‘ liberation’ important and fruitful experience has been 
gained in Shanghai through the project undertaken by the Committee, with 
the co-operation of the Yangtsepoo Social Centre, under which twenty 
theological students were invited to spend eight weeks doing heavy work 
alongside the workers in the factories. Only two students were able to stay 
the full time and, owing to the shortage of work during the blockade, pro- 
ductive work was impossible. Much, however, was accomplished. There 
were Visits to workers’ homes, to a Labour hospital and to a community centre ; 
there were speakers who had worked with anon and histories of Labour 
movements in China, Russia, America were given. Reports from students 
show that the project has given them an opportunity which many of them 
had been seeking to learn more about industrial life, the needs of workers and 
the evangelistic approach. After initial suspicion, they were warmly 
received, won the confidence of workers and were able to help them b 
discussion, teaching music and hygiene, or reading the papers to them. It 
is felt that, subject to the agreement of the General Labour Union of the 
city, the project should be continued, relating theological seminaries to 
specific factories or Labour unions in their respective areas. Local churches 
have expressed their sense of the opportunities offered by the industrial 
field, but also of their lack of experience, funds and personnel. 


India and Pakistan.—News from India includes the welcome announce- 
ment that x ag affiliation to the University of Madras has been 
granted to Vellore Christian Medical College. We are reminded that the 
affiliation coincides with the completion of fifty years’ medical service in 
India by the Principal-Emeritus, Dr Ipa 8. ScuppER. 

Discussions in the field of church union include some resolutions drawn 
up by the Council of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, and presented 
ppevachy on that church’s behalf by the Bishop or DeLui to the second 

ynod of the Church of South India (held at Madras, January 7th to 
llth). In these resolutions, the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon expressed 
its desire for unity with the Church of South India and, while urging a clari- 
fication of the latter church’s doctrinal position, associated itself with the 
majority view of the members of the Lambeth Conference (which accorded 
recognition to the bishops, presbyters and deacons consecrated or 
ordained in the Church of South India). The Council also urged the setting 
up of a special committee on questions of faith and order concerning the 
two churches and the appointment of a commissary in episcopal orders for 
the Nandyal area. The Bynod of the Church of South India expressed its 
conviction that the C.1.B.C. Council, in accepting the Lambeth majority 


| view, ‘ has laid the foundation upon which growing fellowship can be built’ ; 
* and though the Synod felt unable to accept a further resolution which required 


ex-Anglican clergy of the CSI to preach and administer the sacraments only 
in lican ao a condition ‘ which does not seem to us to be consistent 
with the obligations of fellowship between churches as we understand them ’, 
it rejoiced ‘ that the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has taken the great 
step which it has towards fellowship with us ’. 
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The business of the CSI Synod included the formulation of a detailed 
reply to the questions addressed to it by the Lambeth Conference ; a report 
from the Union Committee on the conversations now taking place with the 
Lutheran and Baptist churches ; the acceptance, for optional use, of a new 
liturgy for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper ; the re-election of the Most 
Rev. A. M. Hotuis, Bishop of Madras, as Moderator. 

In 1950, twenty-five two-year students will receive from the National 
YWCA School of Social Work in Delhi, founded in 1946, the first master’s 
degrees in social work to be awarded in all Asia. The Principal is Miss 
Dorotxuy Mosss, an Indian woman trained in India, Great Britain and the 
United States. The University of Delhi has recognized the sound curriculum 
of the School of Social Work and its ideals of Christian service. 

The India Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America stands behind Technical Services Association, a union mission 
enterprise planned to bring new hope and opportunities for a livelihood to 
thousands of people in Pakistan, left destitute by recent political develop- 
ments. There are 350,000 landless Christians who formerly were day labourers 
for Hindu and Sikh landowners in the West Punjab, but who were stranded 
when these lands were parcelled out to small-holders who lost their farms in 
the East Punjab. Technical Services, directed by the Rev. F. A. Peter, 
missionary of the Church of England in Canada, engineer and rural recon- 
struction expert, organizes co-operative village industries, such as tanning, 
pottery, soap-making and the making of fuel briquettes ; it trains workmen 
for them and markets their produce. It also contracts for the services of 
demobilized soldiers and other villagers in installation and construction work. 
Under one contract a thousand men are employed in canal-digging. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Pakistan Government for sinking wells and 
reclaiming dry land, using a drilling rig and pump designed by Mr Peter. 
Mr Peter’s sister, Miss Exsa Peter, gives her services as head of 
women’s work; needy women have been taught to spin cotton yarn and 


to do crocheting and needlework, and outlets have been found for their ‘ 


handiwork. 


The Philippine Islands.—The Federation of Christian Churches in the 


Philippines reports that it is ‘ bursting at the seams!’ Two departments | 
were added last year, for Audio Visual Aids and Literature. Early this year | 
the Federation was at the beginning of a time when expenses were mounting | 
before returns from sales of literature could come in. It was necessary to | 


have a Bookroom in which to display literature and sell it, and a hall-way 


was partitioned off for this purpose. The sales became so brisk that a sales- | 


man was employed to give full time to the task. Mr Myron E. Terry, with 


long experience in literature publication and distribution with the Christian | 
Literature Society of China, is in the Philippines for six months to assist 

in the setting up of a Department of Literature and Journalism, to study | 
continuously the needs for Christian literature, maintain a constantly develop- | 


ing programme to fill those needs, assign approved projects to writers and 
translators, decide upon the suitability of complete manuscripts, publish 
accepted manuscripts and distribute its own publications and other literature 
which will serve Christian needs. 
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Mr Victorino P. Maeno, of the Methodist Mission, is the new Treasurer 
of the Federation. 

The celebration of the golden jubilee of Protestant mission work in the 
Philippines came to a close in January with appropriate programmes of 
stimulating addresses, an oratorical contest and other events which 
emphasized forward-looking plans. The Biennial Convention, which was 
held in connexion with the golden jubilee celebration, took some significant 
actions, one of which was the approval of a larger survey of the entire leader- 
ship of the Church. This would include the location of all churches and 
worshipping groups through the Islands, among churches willing to co- 
operate in the plan. The survey would include educational work, health 
work, participation in community life by Protestant leaders, evangelism in 
schools and in the community, help extended to rural communities, and the 
survey of leadership and its training ; including retreats, institutes, schools 
for lay-workers, Bible schools, seminaries. 

The Committee on Home and Family Life is a very active group of fifteen 
members, practically all of whom have had some specialized college training 
in some phase of home and family life. Most of the members are teachers 
and home-makers. Many evangelical schools and Christian colleges now 

ive courses on various aspects of home and family life. The Bureau of 
blic Schools has prescribed courses for high-school students dealing with 
foods, home and family, clothing and textiles, handicrafts, art appreciation. 
Adult Education programmes include some of these courses. Dr IRMA 
HieHBAvGH, who has had over thirty years’ experience in this kind of service 
in China, proceeded to the Philippines after the Bangkok conference in 
December 1949, to assist the Committee on Home and Family Life in plan- 
ning its future programme. 


Afriea.—The death of Dr Nem Macvicar in Johannesburg on December 
2nd brings to an end a long and devoted period of service to medical missions. 
After four years in Wyastland as medical officer to the Blantyre mission of 
the Church of Scotland, Macvicar became, in 1902, medical superintendent 
of Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, where he remained for thirty-five years and 
where not the least of his outstanding achievements was his success in the 
training of African nurses, of whose ability for the profession he was firmly 
convinced. 

In connexion with the much discussed question of apartheid, the Synod 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, at a service in Cape Town on November 16th 
last, issued an official statement on race relations, advocating separate 
‘vertical’ development for each race and re-affirming that the problem 
“should be placed above the fiuctuations of the political sphere ’ and a solu- 
tion ‘ sought on a country-wide basis’. The Synod based its statement on 
the decision of the Cape Synod of 1857, which decided that ‘ the congrega- 
tions already established or still to be established from among the heathen 
shall enjoy their Christian privileges in a separate building or establishment ’, 
and on the contention that ‘even in their respective residential areas the 
Europeans and non-Europeans have always been perfectly satisfied with this 
position ’. 

In regard to an issue which is far from being settled, it is encouraging 








Vill 
to learn that the ArcHBIsHoP or Cape Town was invited to address the 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape and that reciprocal emphasis 
was laid on the desire for mutual understanding. ‘Is it not possible ’, the 
Archbishop asked, ‘ that we can together work out what is the mind of Christ 
for this land?’ Churches in the Union, he admitted, were not agreed on 
matters not connected with doctrine, but which concerned the life of the 
country. All, however, accepted the mind of Christ as paramount. 

Christian co-operation has been strengthened by the decision of the 
African churches of Barotseland which have grown out of the work of the 
Paris Mission to join, with the full support of the Mission, the Church of 
Central Africa (Rhodesia). 

The first regional conference to be held, in accordance with the decision of 
the Conseil Protestant du Congo at its annual meeting in 1948, took place 
in the Oriental Province at the Africa Inland Mission Station at Blukwa, 
November 6th to 13th, 1949. Seventy-two Congolese delegates attended and 
fourteen Europeans. The conference, which is regarded as marking an 
important stage in joint planning, provided a valuable opportunity for a com- 
parison of policy and planning on a number of questions: Bible schools and 
training schools ; procedure in such matters as the preparation and the con- 
ditions for acceptance for baptism ; the election of pastors. A lively discussion 
on marriage and on the dowry question and on the evils to which it may give 
rise, even to the extent of breaking the home, revealed some difference of 
opinion. Church discipline on marital separation and desertion was also 
discussed. 

We note the celebration in November of the centenary of the first baptism 
in Cameroon, which was observed in the Eglise du Centenaire, Duala. 


Latin America.—The literature programme under the sponsorship of 
the Committee on Co-opefation in Latin America (CCLA), continues to 
expand. The chairman of the Regional Committee of the River Plate, Dr 
B. Foster StockweELt, in his annual report for the year 1949, stated that 
twenty-three titles had been published in Buenos Aires, with a total pro- 
duction of 67,000 copies. Casa Unida de Publicaciones, in Mexico, also 
reached a record figure for production with seventeen titles and a total of 
50,000 copies. Sales of books also continue to increase: whereas in 1938 
La Aurora Bookstore in Buenos Aires sold books worth 55,000 pesos, in 
1949 its sales reached almost 300,000 pesos. The Secretary of the CCLA 
Literature Committee, Professor G. Bazz-CaMarco, visited most of the Latin 
American countries during 1949. 

Dr Manvet G. Atpama, full-time secretary of Radio Evangelism under 
the CCLA, visited the United States, the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
America and the West Coast of South America in the Fall of 1949, and con- 
ferred with leaders and groups of workers. Production of records was begun 
in Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Sao Paulo, Brazil, in November. Plans are 








. 


in process of preparation to make transcribed radio programmes available to | 


local stations throughout Latin America. 

On December 2nd, 1949, at a special ceremony in a theatre in Havana, 
Cuba, Dr Epwarp A. ODELL was given the Order of Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes by the Cuban Government, in recognition of his services to the 
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Cuban people as a religious leader during vad years. This token of esteem 


also demonstrated how highly the Protestant churches are regarded in official 
Cuban circles. 


North America.—The Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
held its fifty-sixth annual meeting at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, January 
10th to 13th. Present were 134 voting delegates, representing seventy-two 
member boards in the United States and Canada, and 175 fraternal delegates 
and visitors. Mrs Huan D. Taytor, Secretary of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the United Church of Canada, was elected chairman for 1950. 

The Conference gave much thought and prayer to problems confronting 
Christian missions in Communist- and Muslim-controlled countries. 
Emphasis was placed on positive Christian action in meeting the needs of the 
people, rather than on the support of any government programme to resist 
orcombat Communism. A message was sent to the National Christian Council 
of China, conveying the warm greetings of the Conference to the Christians 
of China and concluding, ‘ We pray that, as they face the challenges and 
opposition of this new day, they may be guided by His spirit and strengthened 
by the infinite resources of our God ’. 

The China committee was in charge of the morning session on January 
llth, on ‘the experience of the Christian movement in China with Com- 
munism’. In order to bring this topic before the meeting in an adequate 
way fifteen papers had been prepared on all phases of Christian work in 
China by those who had recently returned from China or who were familiar 
through long experience with a particular field of service. (Extracts from 
one of these papers are included under the China section of these Notes.) 

The Conference passed a resolution urging the United States Government 
to release significant amounts of surplus food commodities and send them 
immediately for the relief of suffering people overseas, either on a gift basis, 
or on long-term credit. In regard to President Truman’s programme of 
technical assistance to the peoples of economically underdeveloped regions, 
the Conference assured the Government that missionary experts on problems 
of development stand ready to offer counsel and all appropriate help. 

Following the annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference, there 
was held on January 13th and 14th a Forum on ‘ the training of missionaries 
for a changing rural world’. Three different panels considered three major 
phases of training: (1) New and old factors in the present world scene that 
require special attention ; (2) adequate training for the rural missionary, 
with special reference to the rural ministry, agricultural missions, Christian 
home and family life and rural education ; (3) schools and resources available 
for the training of missionaries. 

The rural Church was recognized as the ‘ growing edge’ of the whole 
Christian movement in Asia, though we were often trying to build churches 
among people starving and in ill-health. It was suggested that a careful study 
be made in order to keep the missionary movement abreast of changes taking 
place in the rural world. A report of the Forum is being prepared. 

The twentieth anniversary of the school for rural missionaries held 
annually at Cornell was observed, in the social rooms of the First Methodist 
Church in Ithaca, by a special programme and fellowship supper on January 
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20th. Present were students in preparation for mission service, local pastors, 


missionaries on furlough and faculty members who have participated in the | 


courses given for missionaries. Professor E. K. Hicpon, the guest speaker, 
addressed the group on ‘Christian Missions in To-day’s Rural World’, 
stressing ‘ many types of mission work, many channels through which people 
may be brought into the saving relationship with Christ’. Dr Higdon out- 
lined the careful selecting processes used to find young people who will 
qualify by devotion, experience and training to serve effectively. Since 
four-fifths of the people to be served by missionaries are rural, it is essential, 
he maintained, that there be adequate training in agriculture and rural life. 
This was especially true, he insisted, because missionaries are sent to serve 
and to develop churches in many of the great hunger areas of the world. 








* We just cannot develop a strong Church among starving people.’ To date, | 
over six hundred missionaries have taken training at Cornell and have gone | 


out to serve in thirty-eight different countries. Many have spoken freely 
of the great help which they received from these courses. 

The China Board secretaries are giving much time and prayerful thought 
to the problems facing the Christian mission service in China during these 


days of transition and adjustment. Even though the United States Govern- | 


ment may withdraw its Consuls, the Boards are not asking missionaries to 
withdraw from any part of China where they may be free to serve. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
has made a valuable contribution to the cause of medical missions through 
the visits and reports of a distinguished group which has returned recently 
from a tour of Presbyterian hospitals and union institutions in Lebanon, 
Syria, Persia, Pakistan, India, Thailand, the Philippines. The deputation 


consisted of Dr Paut 8. Ruoaps, Professor of Clinical Medicine, North- | 


western University, Chicago; Miss Apa Murtcn, Assistant Director, School 
of Nursing, Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Centre, New York; and Miss 
Frances Gray, medical social worker. 

Dr Ruoaps, whose chief purpose was to survey the needs of the three 
Christian medical schools in India, and also to evaluate the practicability 
of establishing an Evangelical medical college in Manila, has expressed in 
his report the view that Vellore Christian Medical College is the best institu- 
tion of its kind that he visited—including several government medical 
colleges—in India ; that further progress should be made in securing local 
support for the institution from various sources ; and that Vellore comes as 
close as any government medical college in meeting the requirements for 
recognition, and should press for permanent recognition without delay, 
(in which connexion see the India and Pakistan section of these Notes). 
Dr Rhoads recommends that the Women’s Christian Medical College at 
Ludhiana (E. Punjab) and its indomitable staff should be strengthened ; 
and he believes that it would be feasible for the Evangelical forces in the 
Philippines and America to undertake the establishment of a medical college 


in Manila—beginning in a small way with fifteen students and expanding | 


as staff and funds become available. 

Miss Mutca, whose chief concern was with schools of nursing, expressed 
criticism of the lack of progress in providing suitable quarters, physical 
comforts, spiritual nurture, cultural advantages, recreational facilities and 
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social opportunities for the student and staff nurses—in line with the trend 
in the States which is manifested by the concern for the student nurse as a 
developing personality. 

a Geax emphasized the tremendous opportunities which present 
themselves for trained workers in the field of evangelistic medical social 
service as members of the staffs of our Christian hospitals, witnessing by a 
ministry of helpfulness to patients in wards and homes. Her recommenda- 
tions to the Board call for the appointment of a few medical social workers 
to selected institutions on the field, and the development of training centres, 
preferably in connexion with two or three union medical institutions as 
affiliated units of a central school of social work, such as exists at Delhi. 


Great Britain.—It was with great pleasure that his colleagues in 
Edinburgh House read in the New Year’s Honours List the announcement 
of the award of the C.B.E. to the Rev. H. M. Graocz, secretary of the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies, for his services to Africa. 

The conference on rural life, organized annually by the Church Missionary 
Society, was held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, January 10th to 13th. Among 
the speakers were Sir Matcotm Darina, on ‘rural welfare—means and 
ends’; Dr Payiuis KaBerry (lecturer in anthropology at University College, 
London) who, in a talk on the social and economic background of primitive 
societies, illustrated widely from her research in the Bamenda region of 
British Cameroons; and the Rev. D. W. THompson, a China missionary 
who has done outstanding work in the transformation of villages in Hunan, 
through the inculcation of voluntary self-help. 

Major-General Roczr Lampert, C.B.E., D.S.C., has been appointed 
secretary of the Institute of Rural Life at Home and Overseas, which was 
constituted last year and which is now in full operation at 10 Doughty Street, 
London, W.C.1. Membership (minimum subscription £1) is open to all who 
are interested in rural life, and the Institute will welcome support in its 
as of ‘ promoting the education in rural affairs of those people whose 
work is concerned with the advancement of religious knowledge, administra- 
tion, education, or with the relief of poverty, distress and sickness among 
people living in rural areas at home and overseas ’. 

The new headquarters of the British Council of Churches, at 39 Doughty 
Street, London, W.C.1, were dedicated by the AncHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
in January. Rooms in the building have been named after Archbishop 
Wituiam Temp.e, the late Viscount HamBLEDON and Witiiam Paton. 
The Rev. D. H. Curtis, Vicar of St John’s, Gannow, Burnley, has been 
appointed secretary of the department of inter-church aid and refugee 
service. 

On January 19th, a public meeting in connexion with the ‘ Week of Prayer 
for Christian Unity ’ was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, with the 
Right Rev. R. C. Mortimer, Bishop of Exeter, in the chair. Dr Mortimer, 
while expressing regret that the inclusion of a Roman Catholic speaker had 
not been permitted, stressed the vital contribution which Roman Catholic 
theologians could make to interconfessional understanding through a con- 
centrated study of the doctrine of the Church. Other speakers at the meet- 
ing, which drew a record attendance, were Fr AntrHONY Bium (Russian 





Xil 
Orthodox), the Rev. Dovatas W. LaneripGe (Congregational), and Fr | 
Raynes, Superior of the Community of the Resurrection (Anglican). 

On February 19th ‘ the week’s good cause’ broadcast appeal was made 
on behalf of China’s thirteen Christian universities by the Rev. P. W. Jonzs, 
of Lingnan University, Canton. 

Visitors to Britain have included Dr Toyonrko Kagawa, of Japan, 
who came under the auspices of the ‘ Ringing of London Campaign ’ organized 
by World Dominion, and for whom a public meeting of welcome took place 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, on January 9th. Visitors from German 
missionary societies have included Dr MENzEL, of the Rheinische Mission, 
on his way to a visit to South West Africa, Dr Viczkpom, a New Guinea 
missionary of the Neuendettelsau Mission, Pastor GUNTHER, of the Hermanns- 
burg Mission. 

The YWCA held a reception on February 9th to welcome Miss Litace 
Barnes, of the U.S.A, president of the World’s YWCA, and Miss HELEN | 
Roserts, of Great Britain, its general secretary, who had recently returned 
from the Association’s Far East Consultative Conference in Bangkok. . 

The Africa Committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies — 
had the benefit of discussion with the Rev. W. Scorr Dickson, secretary 
of the Christian Council of Kenya, at its January meeting, and plans are in 
hand as we write for Dr Water C. Lowprermixx, of U.S.A, formerly on 
the staff of the College of Agriculture, Nanking, who has recently returned 
from a tour of West and East Africa, to address the committee on March | 
17th, on which occasion the other area committees of the conference have 
been invited to be present. 

The Rev. E. Bruce CopLanp, the Canadian associate secretary of the 
Church of Christ in China, addressed the meeting of the Far East committee 
on February 17th. 

The series of filmstrips which the United Council for Missionary Educa- 
tion is producing in collaboration with Common Ground, Lid. (as announced 
in our January Notes), with Dr Joun Foster as General Editor, will com- 
prise a basic group on world organization of the missionary enterprise, a 
group on specific answers to the various challenges facing the Church and a 
regional group, the first of which is ‘ Christianity in Africa’. Subsequent 
titles include Islam, Christianity in India, Christianity in the West Indies, 
Judaism, Leprosy, the World Missionary Enterprise. 

The Rev. Joun SapiQ, Youth Secretary of the Christian Council of India, 
has been appointed to the William Paton Lectureship at Selly Oak Colleges 
for 1950-51. 

We record with regret the death, on December 14th, 1949, of the Rev. 
A. G. Parry, General Secretary of the British Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel among the Jews. The Rev. W. R. Newron has been chosen 
as his successor and assumed office in February. 
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‘ were you there? 


A most unusual and artistic production— 
describing how African theological students 
presented scenes from the Passion in their 
college chapel. They followed no written script ; 
the action developed spontaneously as_ the 
characters lived their parts. 

E. Martin Browne writes: “‘ This book should 
give all of us who practise religious drama in 
England a healthy shock.” There are 11 full- 
page photographs. 


Obtainable from the Manager, Publishing Dept. 
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THE FLYING ANGEL 


The Seaman, whether he 
knows it or not, is a Missionary. 
The ‘*Flying Angel’’ seeks to 
keep him true to his Christian 
profession. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 (u) BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 














W. J. ALLISON & CO. for all supplies 


Our organisation, built up over the last fifty years, can 
be of service to you in buying, packing and shipping every 
class of goods from Britain. 

For schools, colleges, etc., we can supply crockery 
(badged, decorated or plain), cutlery, stationery, books, 
still and cine projectors, clothing, headgear and all sports 
equipment. For hospitals—medicines, dressings, surgical 
instruments and hospital furniture. For the individual— 
clothing (from helmets to mosquito boots), camp and 
household equipment and every other requirement. 


Send your enquiries to :— 


W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 FarriNGDON Roap, LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone : HOLborn 2546/7. Cables: TRIPLE, LONDON 
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Religious and Missionary titles 





A full account of the Santal people 
of Bengal—their culture, customs 
Tribal Heritage and religion, the rhythm of their 
W. J. Culshaw daily life and the impact of the 
Gospel upon the community. 21s. 





A survey of the present position of 
How Stands Reunion? the world church by Dr. Woods, 
Edward S. Woods Bishop of Lichfield. Is. 6d. 





Rea Earth The author, the General Secretary 


to The Mission to Lepers, describes 
and Summer Lilies his visit to Leper homes in India 


A. Donald Miller and China. Jilus. 7s. 6d. 





The first authoritative edition of the 


Proposed Scheme of complete scheme. From your book- 
Church Union in Ceylon “"< = U.S.C.L., 4 Bouverie 


Street, London, E.C.4. 2s. 6d. 
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